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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


At last we have a séttlement of the Coal Strike, sub- 
ject to a miners’ ballot, but not, in fact, the one which 
everybody expected. With considerable tact on the 
part of the Government negotiators, the miners’ leaders 
were offered and accepted terms which were both fair 
and flexible, assuring, as they did, an increase propor- 
tionate to output. As the terms suggested concessions 
on either side, they might well have been accepted. 
Unfortunately for all concerned, the barely smothered 
dissension among the miners’ representatives burst into 
flame. An unreasonable eleventh hour demand, eman- 
ating, it is said, from the South Wales coalfields, 
destroyed all hope of the settlement expected on Wed- 
nesday evening. Thus the nation and the more 
serious and responsible leaders of Labour were defied 
by a small band of irresponsible agitators whose 
actions show only too clearly their sinister ambitions. 
This kind of insolence is intolerable. 


If the general outlook were not so serious, one might 
laugh at the position in which the Government finds 
itself with regard to the trade unions and their leaders. 
For years they have protected and fostered these at the 
cost of employers of labour. Give them this, give 
them that, they said without cessation. But much as 
was given, they yet asked for more, until now in the 
flush of victory they ask for all. The Government’s 
boomerang has surely returned. The trade unions, 
going far beyond the confines of their legitimate sphere, 
would usurp the functions of Parliament, and defy the 
very Constitution. But Parliament, and every sane 
citizen, realises that such things cannot be. No Par- 
liament could last a week which heeded the grandiose 
threats which we have heard from accredited leaders 
of labour within the last few days. What they cannot 
gain by constitutional means, they seek by threats of 
blockade and strike. It is a foolish attitude to adopt 
in a country so free in franchise and in fact, and the 
Minister who would allow himself to be influenced by it 
could not remain in office. 


But Labour leaders themselves are in a quandary. 
They have no monopoly of lungs, and they realise what 
their followers do not, namely, that lungs and brains 
are not always bestowed in an equal degree. _Irre- 
sponsible and ignorant speakers infest our industrial 
areas. They love the sound of their voices, and rant 
and roar to their own great content. To such an ex- 
tent do they do so, that their audiences have become 
sceptical and even critical. As they neither toil nor 
spin, they are naturally suspect, these politicians of the 
kerb; but to none are they more wearisome than to 
those who brought them into being, the leaders of 
trade unionism. These see in the irresponsible agitator 
two dangers—one to themselves and another to their 
cause. Labour leaders are human. They have good 
jobs and mean to keep them; and they can do so only 
by working for their pay. They want to show some- 
thing for their money, otherwise their jobs are in 
jeopardy—there are hungry hundreds waiting for them. 
On the other hand, they realise the danger of labour 
disturbance to-day. Workmen throughout the country 
are paid well, dear living or no; and they can offer in 
exchange only a starvation dole. But most of all they 
fear the defection of the more intelligent of their fol- 
lowers, who are daily becoming more resentful of being 
used as pawns in what they begin to see is a political 
game. These may be in a minority, but a false move 
might turn the scale with a big majority, and the leaders 
would be ousted from a profitable occupation. 


The Emergency Powers Bill, which is the strike 
D.O.R.A., passed its second reading on Monday, in 
spite of protests. Mr. Bonar Law mildly remarked 
that he did not ‘‘ agree with Mr. Thomas in thinking 
that our proceeding with this Bill is in any sense pro- 
vocative.’’ Mr. Lloyd George was decided and pun- 
gent. Were the Triple Alliance to be allowed to make 
arrangements in advance, and the Government not al- 
lowed to do anything? Was not the House entitled to 
discuss arrangements for preventing the starvation, not 
merely of 6 millions, but of 46? We are glad to 
note the plain speaking. A few days before, Mr. 
Robert Williams had been talking of the provocation 
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of volunteer help and ‘‘ White Guards,’’ whatever that 
may mean, and the possibility of ‘‘ permits ’’ to secure 
the country’s food. Mr. Williams has a nice house, 
we believe, and a good sense of his own importance. 
But we have yet to learn that he or his trade union is 
responsible for national arrangements. 


Soon we shall require permits to live and move from 
some trade union or other. This country is no longer, 
as in Tennyson’s day, ‘‘ a land of settled government,”’ 
it is not even 


‘* The land where girt with friends or foes, 

A man may speak the thing he will.”’ 
The poet goes on to suggest that he will clear out to 
a more pleasant climate, , 


‘* Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime, 
And individual freedom mute.’’ 
The state of civilisation he imagined having now ar- 
rived, many would be glad to take his hint. ‘‘ You 
can take life easily; you’re not a football crowd,’’ we 
heard a man say the other day. But we are pestered 
sufficiently when we are minding our own business, 
without adding ourselves to the toughs who applaud 
the ‘‘ muddied oaf ’’ at Fulham and Chelsea. - 


~ 


Two problems are daily growing in importance—the 
cost of living, and unemployment. Neither can be con- 
sidered apart from the other, arising as they do from 
the same cause. Official figures suggest that the cost 
of living is falling, and the public has evidence that the 
trend of prices is in a downward direction. In spite 
of this, it is to be feared that the movement will cease, 
for the simple reason that the momentary fall in prices 
has been brought about by the forced realisation of 
stocks. There is a stringency in credit, and holders 
are forced to sell at a loss. That the stocks cannot be 
replaced is well known, for wages have not fallen, but 
on the contrary, tend to rise. Even a large reduction 
in the market quotations for raw material or natural 
products affects the selling price of manufactured com- 
modities very little, the ratio of material to labour 
having become extremely low. Wages control prices, 
and will continue to do so. 


The cause of unemployment is the Excess Profits 
Duty, and the cure lies in the hands of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. Money is too costly, labour too untrust- 
worthy, and the price of raw material too uncertain, 
for any man to embark on any enterprise which calls for 
all three. If he fails, there are none to mourn with 
him; if he succeeds, there is but small reward, and the 
tax-collector is the inevitable guest at his modest board. 
Labour’s wages are secure, both as to amount and date 
of payment; the employer’s are highly problematical 
in both respects. He is forced by circumstance to a 
ca’ canny policy, a two-edged sword of which the new 
edge is daily growing in evidence. Road-making and 
road-mending may help some for a time, but till the 
cause of the ailment has been removed the disease will 
spread. As we say, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has the remedy for unemployment in his hands. 


If the medical press reflects medical opinion through- 
out the country, Dr. Addison is rousing the profession 
to open rebellion. His schemes, unpalatable enough 
to the layman, seem even more so to the medical prac- 
titioner. That they are costly and likely to bring ruin 
to the nation we know full well; that they are described 
as futile, obsolete, and sheer waste of funds sorely 
needed, by those who have by their work earned the 
right to speak and spend, is disturbing. Lacking the 
support of his professional brethren, Dr. Addison’s 
activities must be checked. The burdens which these 
will impose on the public could be borne only in the 
consciousness that thereby great good was being done 
to humanity. If his Utopian schemes are regarded by 
a profession we know and trust as futile, obsolete, and 
wasteful of time and money, what justification remains ? 
None, nor should the present Minister of Health 
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While we recognise the amazing fortitude and en- 


durance which led the Lord Mayor of Cork 
to sacrifice his life, we see no use in denying 
the fact that his effort was a _ ghastly mis- 
take. Many, writes Tacitus of the days oi 


bad Roman emperors, distinguished themselves by an 
ambitious death, which did no good to the republic. 
The Lord Mayor’s death is of that sort, a suicide which 
can do no good to his cause. The responsibility lies 
with him alone. He was hunger-striking against im- 
prisonment and nothing else. He had the best of 
treatment and attendance in prison; and if he had been 
released, any hunger-striker, as Mr. Lloyd George said, 
would have had to be let off too. 


The practical effect of the Government’s stand has 
been illustrated this week by Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, a 
wild revolutionary who includes in a long letter to 
‘* Dear Comrade Lenin,’’ the following remarks :— 


expect six months’ imprisonment. 1 con- 
sidered a hunger-strike, but | am afraid that weapon 
is destroyed now, since the Government is letting the 
Irish hunger-strikers die.’’ 


All our swains are hardly likely to admire this Sylvia 
and her Dreadnought. But the Leninite leaven is 
always dangerous.” We should like to see Sylvia join- 
ing her ‘‘ dear comrade ’’ in the Land of Freedom. 


The Government appears to be getting very timorous 
about what people will say; they should take a lesson 
from Mrs. Asquith, without copying her methods. The 
official report on the Battle of Jutland is still held back, 
on the ground, we are told, that Lord Jellicoe objects 
to this, and Lord Beatty to that. Surely they can ada 
their own comments. An independent view is what the 
public wants; and that is the view the writer of the 
Report has taken. But the public will have to be sat- 
isfied with the use of the Report made by an official 
historian. 


Thoughtful pedestrians who walk the streets of Lon- 
don by day or night must wonder what so many 
Japanese are doing here. The inscrutable and be- 
spectacled little faces tell them nothing; nor will their 
owners. But Mr. Jap has not come here in his 
thousands for nothing, and many are painfully aware 
of his mission. Taking advantage of our domestic 
troubles and the prevailing high wages, he is quietly 


capturing our trade. His plans are well laid, and 
already Macclesfield manufacturers are going out ol 
business. Silk, which they cannot sell under ros. 3d. 


per yard, Japanese silk weavers offer here at half the 
price. Macclesfield colours and patterns are sent as 
quickly as possible to Japan, and silk is returned to 
our markets, so cleverly matched that only expert 
buyers can tell the difference. The public is, of course, 
indifferent. Japanese silks are everywhere, and the 
trade of Macclesfield is in danger of extinction. 
Americans have banned the goods; so we are getting 
them. Nor is competition possible, for the cute 
Oriental sells raw silk at a higher price than he does 
piece goods. So it is in other spheres. While em- 
ployer and employees wrangle and fight, Mr. Jap 
empties the pockets of both. Little wonder that he 
smiles so blandly, as we pass him by. He is winning 
the war. Silk and steel are far removed, but Japan 
will invest some of her silk profits in naval armaments, 
the new estimates for which are announced at no less 
than £51,000,000. 


The Government are offering for sale the ‘‘ mystery’’ 
port of Richborough, which was constructed during the 
war for service to the Western front and France. ‘‘ Re- 
constructed,’’ one might say, for Ammianus records 
that the route from Richborough to Bologne was 
regularly used in Roman times. In Nero’s day the 


Richborough oyster was famous, and eaten by the 
Roman epicure not content with the supply of the 
Italian beds. But the Richborough of to-day is no ideal 
port. The wonderful train ferry used it successfully by 
the aid of constant dredging, but for ships of deep 
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draught it is impossible of access. Constant dredging 
is costly and strong tides and currents silt sand quicker 
than it can be removed. 


A new fund for relief is likely to be needed this win- 
ter. Meanwhile, what is being done with the National 
Relief Fund? A pertinent letter on the subject ap- 
peared in our columns recently, and other inquiries 
made from time to time have produced no information. 
The public have a right to know what has become of 
the money they so freely contributed, especially as the 
Fund has been used for purposes which are outside 
its stated object when subscriptions were solicited. 
An inquiry should be raised in the House of Commons. 


In Sir Julian Corbett’s ‘ Naval Operations’ there 
is an amazing revelation regarding the sinking of the 
Audacious, a catastrophe which was tardily admitted, 
though at the time known to most by hearsay. It 
appears that the coastguard station at Mulroy was in 
charge of one man, who knew of the sinking of the 
Manchester Commerce on the day before the Audacious 
was mined. For some unstated reason he never com- 
municated his knowledge to the Naval Headquarters 
at Bunerara, and as a result the Grand Fleet, steaming 
into Lough Swilly, entered the minefield and lost a 
valuable ship. Fearing submarines, Admiral Jellicoe 
hauled off his ships, and the transatlantic liner 
Olympic, laden with passengers from New York, stood 
in to rescue both men and ship. So many saw the 
Audacious go down, and even photographed the inci- 
dent, that the attempt at secrecy was futile. -But what 
calls for serious criticism is the coastguard’s inability 
or failure to communicate information to Bunerana 
close at hand, which would have saved the Audacious, 
and at the same time spared the nation much uneasi- 
ness and distrust of official communiqués. One may 
well inquire why only one man was on duty at a point 
which had become so important in Naval operations, 
or why, being alone, he had no means of communi- 
cating with his base. Moreover, at the time this hap- 
pened, the Admiralty were declining volunteered patrol 
service in Ulster. 


Sir Philip Gibbs has been making a speech about sub- 
editors which did not please them. He meant to be 
lightly satirical, he now explains; but the general sug- 
gestion remains that ‘‘ in the selection and presenta- 
tion of news, there is a little ‘ doctoring,’ under orders, 
- to suit party and political interests, or public and 
national prejudices.’’ All this is unfortunately true, 
and it is just as well that it should be admitted by a 
prominent journalist. Distortion, omission, and other 
means of achieving unfairness are so widely practised 
nowadays, that those who know pine for an indepen- 
dent newspaper which would be fair to all sides, or as 
fair as human nature permits. The journalist who 
writes, ‘‘ under orders,’’ what he does not believe, may 
do well, but is not to be envied. More gracious was 
the position of Mark Twain, who explained, when he 
was made a literary doctor at Oxford, that he had 
never doctored literature. 


There has been much chuckling in sarterial circles 
over the recent patriotic attempts to lower the cost of 
living by reducing the price of trousers, coats and 
waistcoats. To be told by one’s tailor that suits can- 
not be sold at less than sixteen to twenty guineas is 
disconcerting in the face of patriotic efforts towards 
economy. Yet there is perhaps more justification for 
the autocrat of Sackville Street than for a ‘‘ patriotic ’’ 
rival, who, it appears, has been trading through the 
inevitable by-ways of Whitechapel, whence he obtained 
the garments so loudly acclaimed by press and poster. 
But alas, the wily denizen of Whitechapel has ‘‘ gone 
broke ’’ (for the moment), leaving his raw material ac- 
count unsettled, and a large West End firm embar- 
rassed to such an extent that from motives of patriotism 
they also must needs ‘‘ reduce the cost of living ’’ by 
selling to the West End what they intended for the 
East, at only a slightly less patriotic price than they 
were charging. In spite of advertisers’ wiles, we re- 
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turn with some confidence to the man who makes 
clothes in order that he may make a profit. 


The indiscretions of Margot leave us in despair. Last 
week we commented on Mrs. Asquith’s indelicate re- 
ference to the domestic habits of Robert Louis Steven- 
son and his wife, the information being derived, we 
were told, from the personal experiences of Mrs. 
Symonds. Sir Sidney Colvin, the novelist’s executor 
and lifelong correspondent, now gives the lie direct to 
the story by stating that the Stevensons never stayed 
with the Symondses at Davos, furnishing at the same 
time the places of residence which they did occupy while 
in Switzerland. It is now announced by the Press As- 
sociation that they have been requested to state that 
the Stevenson passage in Mrs. Asquith’s book was 
struck out in the manuscript, and its publication was 
due to a regrettable inadvertence in correcting the 
proof. Fie, Margot, fie! 


The new aeroplane wing which has recently under- 
gone successful trials is, like so many inventions, re- 
markable chiefly on account of its simplicity. It has, 
of course, long been recognised that theoretically the 
ideal aeroplane for climbing and slow landing would be 
fitted with an infinite number of wings. The imprac- 
ticability of such a design, however, is obvious. The 
notion now adopted, of making a series of wings out of 
one wing—which in effect is what the new design does 
—overcomes these disadvantages, and should mark a 
definite advance in aviation. Despite the progress 
made under pressure of war, that science is still in its 
infancy, and it has a long way to go before it can be- 
come of any commercial use other than in emergencies. 
During the war, designers concentrated upon speed. 
They have now to turn their attention to safety. 


The proposal, supported by a certain section of the 
Press, to establish Village Signs would seem to have 
come at an opportune moment, when more than one 
plan is afoot for the welfare of road frequenters. The 
idea certainly seems to combine a useful function with 
a picturesque old-worldliness. The erection of inn 
signs was spontaneous, but it is to be feared that a 
sudden, artificial attempt.to create a new custom will 
not meet with any lasting success. The name of a 
few villages is lettered, on the first or last house one 
reaches; but this businesslike proceeding has not 
gained ground of recent years. Where are the new 
signs to be put up? They seem to require a tall pole 
to hang them on, and a prominent place to be of any 
practical use. And in these hard times we must be 
practical as well as elegant. 


When Lord Dalmeny hunted the Whaddon Chase 
with "a “‘ pirate ’’ pack, he put himself in the wrong. 
For generations the Selby-Lowndes had hunted the 
country, and in fact they made the hunt : to-day Colonel 
Selby-Lowndes owns twenty-five of the coverts; but he 
placed himself and his property in the hands of the 
M.F.H. Association, who appointed a Committee to 
control the hunt, with Lord Orkney as Master. Now 
182 tenant-farmers have warned Lord Orkney and his 
hounds off their land, and thereby created an impasse. 
As many of the farmers are tenants on the Whaddon 
estate, the M.F.H. Committee have asked Colonel 
Selby-Lowndes to invite them to withdraw their oppo- 
sition. Rightly, we think, he refuses to coerce his 
tenants or bring pressure to bear on them in any way, 
so that the M.F.H. Committee is now faced with 
insurmountable opposition to the continuance of the 
Hunt as at present constituted. It is an unfortunate 
position. Personal feeling is too bitter on both sides 
to allow of hope for an amiable settlement, and one of 
the most famous of our Hunts must suffer. The Whad- 
don Chase dispute is becoming an old sore, and 
old sores are hard to heal. There is evidently more in 
it than meets the eye; but to the outside observer it ap- 
peared reasonable that Lord Dalmeny and his friends 
should have withdrawn last year. They may now find 
themselves obliged to do so, for one hunts a country 
only by the courtesy of landowners or tenants, 
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HERBERT SPENCER’S ‘‘ COMING SLAVERY.” 


W: live under a tyranny of trade unions, and so do 
the workers who compose those impeccable 
bodies above the law. Did no one, we may ask, pro- 
fessional or amateur, see what was coming from these 
specious new liberties? One professional sociologist 
did. Herbert Spencer’s ‘ First Principles ’ and ‘ Data 
of Ethics’ laid foundations which are now forgotten; 
he is by way of being neglected. But to thoughtful 
people immune from the glamour of Socialism, 
Spencer’s ‘ The Man versus the State ’ is sounder than 
the sayings of many of our prophets. It was made out 
of articles which appeared. in the Contemporary Review 
in 1884. Marxian Socialism was then spreading as in 
a flood of mighty waters, and Spencer’s cogent argu- 
ment had little power to stay its devastating course. 
Ten years later, by 1894, the Trade Union Congress 
was voting upon a resolution in favour of the nation- 
alization of all the means of production and exchange. 
The trade unions were then tightening their grip yearly 
upon the workers in all branches of industry. 

It is the fate of the thinker, student, prophet to arrive 
before his time, and to be jeered at by the legions in- 
habiting duncedom. The title given to one of Spencer’s 
Contemporary Review papers was ‘ The Coming 
Slavery.’ Thirty-six years after that article first ap- 
peared, the truth latent in his keen analysis of cause 
and consequence in sociology is clearly revealed. Under 
a trade unionism committed to Marxian Socialism, 
and largely inter-penetrated by full-fledged Communism 
of the type adopted by the revolutionaries in Russia, 
and under a bureaucratic administration following upon 
the Great War,'a recrudescence of actual slavery has 
emerged, which is concealed from the slaves by a 
veneer of sham liberties. 

Spencer, in 1884, argued that ‘‘ every extension of 
regulative policy involves an addition to the regulative 
agents—a further growth of officialism and an increas- 
ing power of the o1ganization formed of officials.’’ His 
logic suggested that there is not one law of expansion 
for a trade union, and a different law for the national 
Government, under all forms of democracy. The more 
powerful the organization becomes, the more complete 
grows the rule of the officials, and the more impotent 
becomes the resistance of individual citizens and minori- 
ties. Such expedients as Proportional Representation 
do not avail, because in any crisis the officials can defy 
the elected representatives. 

In the great trade unions the officials are generally 
supreme. During the railway strike, it was notorious 
that thousands of railwaymen were opposed to the policy 
of the official heads of the union. They confessed how 
helpless they were to resist even to the extent of voting 
by ballot against a railway strike. The same slavish 
subjection of the rank and file to the sovereign power 
of the officials has been conspicuous among the miners, 
and even among the engineers. In Government, in our 
free England, the same tendency towards official op- 
pression and slavery’s galling chains has declared it- 
self subsequently to the War. The ballot box and an 
elected House of Commons have proved impotent to 
reduce materially the prodigal extravagance of the de- 
partments of State. Let the individual taxpayer pro- 
test as he may, let groups of oppressed citizens form 
leagues or associations to promote national economy as 
they may, bureaucracy beats them all, and goes on its 
way practically invincible. The Communism of Lenin 
reveals Spencer’s ‘‘ Coming Slavery ’’ in excelsis. 
There the wretched slaves can vote only by the show of 
hands and mechanically, for any slave known to mur- 
mur against his Soviet rulers and owners is ‘‘ marked 
down.”’ 

Spencer perceived how this new slavery, at the out- 
set, is disguised as a higher phase of liberty, and re- 
commended by a _ thousand-and-one benefits—higher 
wages, shorter hours, more holidays, improved sanita- 
tion in mines and factories, and many other benefits 
won through combination, which is no longer legal con- 
spiracy. Eventually the unconscious slaves will dis- 
cover that strikes have destroyed trade, as the revolu- 
tion in Russia has abolished all free labour, leaving the 
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worker subject to industrial conscription, and com- 
pelled to work for twelve hours a day, under the lash, 
and with whatever rations for his reward the privileged 
owners and controllers of the Commune may be inclined 
to allow. Combination carried to excess must result 
in industrial dissolution. | Unemployment and hunger 
will cancel all rights and privileges of the trade unions, 
and the workers will be reduced to a condition of slavery 
by the necessity for bread and warm clothing for them- 
selves and their children. 


According to Spencer, the taxpayer also arrives at. 
slavery in any country in which Communism is at- 
tempted. State loans must bear substantial interest. 
When the taxpayer is an investor in Government stock, 
he is at the same time taxed, among other ends of 
governance, to pay the interest on his own investment. 
The expansion of State trading, until the nation be- 
comes a vast commercial trust and holds in the hands 
of its officials the control of all commodities, makes 
taxation, direct and indirect, an increasing oppression. 
The citizen has then to toil early and late, not to build 
up a competency for himself and his family, but to pay 
his rates and taxes. In other words, he works to 
enable the few controllers at the head of the Govern- 
ment to pay themselves their salaries, and to meet all 
trade losses, all subsidies to uneconomic industries and 
branches of the civic administration, and to maintain 
all public services in the sphere of defence and in the 
interests of education, science, art, and the establish- 
ments of religion. Although he imagines himself to be 
the citizen of a free country, the taxpayer is then in 
reality a slave. ‘‘ Even if the administration,’’ so 
Spencer wrote, ‘‘ is of the beneficent kind intended to 
be secured, slavery must be the outcome of the arrange- 
ment.’’ From Spencer’s point of view, the slave is the 
man anywhere, ‘‘ whose actions are controlled habitu- 
ally for the benefit of the controller,’ or one who 
‘* Jabours under coercion to satisfy another’s needs.’’ 


It was the merit of Spencer to accentuate the domin- 
ating play of human nature behind all our empirical ar- 
rangements for living comfortably together. He 
studied to escape the common pitfall of losing sight of 
man in the attempt to reconstruct society. Neither 
the trade union nor the Socialistic State can eliminate 
from the administration our common human nature. 
But to nothing is man so blind as to himself. He con- 
templates himself as an altruist when he is really an 
egoist, and condemns himself for an egoist when he is 
really an altruist. Inextricably mixed, humorously 
compounded, are the self-regarding and the other re- 
garding motives. It is only in certain rare organisms 
that these opposing motives are almost perfectly bal- 
anced, when enlightened self-interest goes hand in hand 
with benevolence. 

Spencer’s prophecy of the ‘‘ coming slavery ’’ is dis- 
missed with a sneer by the typical agitator, the trade 
union secretary, and the popular orator on the Labour 
platform. Are not such elect leaders of the people ex- 
tending the boundaries of freedom? How in the name 
of reason can they be accused of pursuing a policy of 
reform which may bring about a recrudescence of 
slavery? They believe in democracy, and adopt the 
triune motto of the French Revolution—‘‘ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.’’ Man is a creature capable of 
amazing self-deception. He tries to do one thing, and 
does not know that he is really doing its opposite. He 
means to bestow the coveted gains of liberty upon the 
workers, and all the while the ulterior effect of his work 
is to put the workers in chains. 

Organization everywhere implies salaries for the or- 
ganizers. As the federation grows numerically, its re- 
venue as derived from levies increases.. With money 
available, the leaders take measures for increase 
of salaries. The rank and file must toil for them, must 
take their marching orders from them, and must be 
contented to listen and applaud. They are free only to 
be subservient to the few leaders; and they are inde- 
pendent merely in name, for they must tolerate the pro- 
cedure of the leaders, and observe a prudent silence 
even when that procedure is contrary to their own con- 


sidered judgment. 
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RUSKIN. 
(By OrLanpo Furioso). 


HIS year we are celebrating the twentieth anni- 

versary of Ruskin’s demise. Generations of people 
had told me that, if I wanted to read the most beau- 
tiful English in the world, I must devote myself to this 
great critic. I fought shy for a long time, imagining 
a sort of Pater, or Perlmutter, or other flabby poser. 
Then I read a really convincing article in a great re- 
view, talking of cadences and rhythm and perfume of 
speech, almost the alarming lordship of language. Then 
a marionette-maker told me that this Ruskin had given 
details of a XIV. century mosaic, foretelling aero- 
planes. At last my curiosity was whetted and I went 
into St. Mark’s Square and bought a copy of ‘ St. 
Mark’s Rest,’ at an apparently enormous price. The 
lord of language! The master of tropes and periods 
and melodies! The discoverer and interpreter of 
Turner! The hero of every night-school and branch of 
the Y.M.C.A. ! 

I turned over page after page with ever widening 
eyes. The man did not know the rudiments of 
grammar, he jerked sentences, he was so cloudy and 
windy that deep breaths were necessary before wrest- 
ling with his sentences. If he had been a schoolboy 
trying to write a third-form essay, he would have been 
flogged every hour. He actually dared to end sentences 
with ‘‘ of.’ 

I met a distinguished architect at Florian’s after 
dinner and asked him if he had ever read Ruskin. ‘‘ He 
is my Bible,’’ was the reply. Then I took up ‘ St. 
Mark’s Rest’ and read in a cold, contemptuous voice. 
My acquaintance shivered and grew red. Presently he 
protested with a Midland burr, ‘‘ Ruskin never wrote 
that. This is not Ruskin.’’ I handed him the book, 
and he confessed, almost with tears, that the drivel 
was unworthy of the Family Herald, let alone the 
‘Seven Lamps,’ or ‘ Sesame and Lilies.’ Then I 
showed him an annotated copy with every outrage in- 
dicated in angry ink, every margin scored scornfully, 
every pretence proscribed. __Let the first paragraphs 
suffice :— 


‘* Go first into the Piazzetta and stand anywhere 
in the shade, where you can well see its two granite 
pillars. our Murray tells you that they are 
* famous.’ It does not, however, tell you 
why, or for what the pillars are ‘ famous.’ Nor, in 
reply to a question which might conceivably occur to 
the curious, why St. Theodore should protect the 
Republic by standing on a crocodile; nor whether the 
‘ bronze lion of St. Mark’ was cast by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, or some more ancient and ignorant person; 
nor what these rugged corners of limestone rock, at 
the bases of the granite, were perhaps once in the 
shape 

If genius were merely a matter of infinite pains, 
Ruskin might deserve some of his insular celebrity, but 
he was not equipped with knowledge, logic, or dis- 
crimination for his great task. He proposed to repre- 
sent and glorify England, but he cared so little for his 
country that he spent a great part of his life in Italy, 
which he misunderstood and traduced. He was a self- 
appointed missionary, trying to impose Gothic bar- 
barism on a superior, or at least older, civilisation. In 
all his books and letters and conversations he revealed 
his utter ignorance of Italian life and joys and griefs 
and passions and traditions. A typical, uncreative 
Protestant, he spent all his years in protesting not 


merely against Popery and Catholicism, but against — 


every symbolical expression of the universal soul. A 
second-hand romanticist, all he found to admire in Italy 
was the work of the Goths and Vandals, everything 
that reminded him of the lowest form of Englishry, the 
Englishry of Cromwell and Carlyle and W. T. Stead 
and the Albert Memorial. The perennial smile of Italy 
struck him as a grimace, much as the immortal works 
of Whistler were, in his choice phrase, ‘‘ a pot of paint 
flung in the face of the public.’”’ 

A certain discount of modern Rome might be excused 
for the sake of dirt, squalor, and a sulky climate, still 
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surviving amid glorious monuments and traditions that 
were the mainsprings of British supremacy. But 
Ruskin raved oyer the beauties of rags hanging from 
the windows of the Ghetto, while he blasphemed 
Raphael, Titian, Michelangelo, Correggio, the Apollo 
Belvidere. At Oxford in 1872 he urged his hearers to 
study Shakespeare and Holbein as much as they could, 
Petrarch and Raphael as little as possible. He des- 
cribed Michalengelo as the first condottiere del male, 
say ‘‘ filibuster of evil ’’—I have only an Italian trans- 
lation by me, but that conveys the sense of the insult. 
All his blind rage was due to the fact that he could per- 
ceive in Rome nothing but the Renaissance, the Pope, 
the scarlet woman. The Renaissance was insincere, 
because it returned to Pagan ideas, not in order to 
raise them towards the Christianity of Geneva, or Little 
Bethel, but to perpetuate them as imitator and pupil 
In his jaundiced eyes, it was nothing but decadence 
and folly and hypocrisy and corruption. His Gothic 
mania was not even an esthetic emotion. It was, as 
Ugo Ojetti has pointed out, the result of religious and 
moral prejudice, laboriously, haughtily applied to art 
and art criticism. For him, Gothic art means liberty, 
Christian humility, sincerity, freedom of judgment, 
while the Renaissance stands for slavery, Popish in- 
tolerance and falsehood, Pagan pride, the Council of 
Trent. Among all his reasons for praising Venetian 
art before the Renaissance, he is not ashamed to in- 
clude the fact that the Council of the Republic did not 
admit priests. 

Vasari denounced Gothic art as monstrously and 
barbarously German, full of confusion and disorder. 
This is no doubt an exaggeration. We are to remem- 
ber that Gothic art invaded Italy without conquering 
her; that she has retained the round arch side by side 
with the pointed. Moreover, there is this to be said 
for Gothic art in England, that it accompanied the bud- 
ding consciousness of national existence and national 
liberty, as we are reminded by two dates: Magna 
Charta, 1215, Salisbury Cathedral, 1220. But that 
does not excuse Ruskin for devoting sixty lean years to 
curse, insult, and deride the Renaissance and Italy’s 
fidelity to her classical and national consciousness. He 
might as well have taunted her for fidelity to the Italian 
language, which he never succeeded in learning. 

No man could have been more badly equipped for his 
task. He had scarcely any knowledge of the history 
of Gothic art as an expression of the imagination and 
poetry of the people, the artistic equivalent of liberty 
of the press. Ruskin developed this one theory in 
thousands of pages during dozens of years with pon- 
derous monotony. He wrote volumes about archi- 
tecture, but paid more attention to the architects than 
to their work. He used to risk his shaky bones climb- 
ing ladders to inspect the arches, windows, capitals of 
Venetian churches and palaces—not to admire specific 
beauties, but to spy out whether the work was finished 
in details invisible from below. If it were not, he ful- 
minated in the name of sincerity, unselfishness, all the 
seven deadly lamps of his architecture. Yet he abused 
Mantegna, Botticelli, Durer, Michelangelo, for spoil- 
ing their work by an excess of anatomical science. He 
went into rhapsodies over carved leaves, flowers or 
animals, any slavish copy of nature, regarding the 
ornaments of architecture as the measure of architec- 
tural excellence. Another inconsistency is to be found 
in his admiration of pedantic Pre-Raphaelites at the 
same time that he glorified the lyrical fancies of Turner. 

His whole life was one protracted struggle to dis- 
entangle himself from his contradictions, not by the 
frank confession of a poet, but by the tortuous denials 
of a sophist. At the same time, he had all the ob- 
stinacy of acrank. At the age of sixty, he insisted on 
reprinting his blindest heresies in ‘ Preeterita,’ though 
they involved a thousand contradictions and absurdi- 
ties, showing that he had remained constant at least to 
his prejudices. A sophistical acrobat, he juggled with 
truth, history, reason, and common sense, or turned 
somersaults between his tedious antitheses of good and 
evil, white and black, pure and impure, conscience and 
obedience, Lutheranism and Popery, North and South, 
London and Rome, Fingall’s cave and the blue grotto 
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of Capri. As though art consisted of parallel bars, or 
were an exact science, capable of being judged like a 
proposition of Euclid! He had a certain pedantic gift 
for analysing rocks, flowers, clouds, birds, even moun- 
tains microscopically, but with all his labours he did 
not succeed in shaking the fame of Raphael, or Michel- 
angelo, or Palladio. 


[We need hardly say that we don’t agree with the 
above criticism, which would have been twice as elfec- 
tive, if it had been half as abusive. Whatever the re- 
spective merits of Gothic and Italian architecture, 
Ruskin was one of the greatest writers of English 
prose, though frequently betrayed into extravagance, 
like his critic. What by the way is the correct spelling 
of the name of the great Florentine artist? Roscoe 
always writes Michelagnolo, not Michelangelo.—Ep. 
S.R.] 


A DORSET ROCK-GARDEN. 


HERE is a charm about a well-arranged and well- 

kept rock-garden which few persons will care to 
dispute. The Alpine plants, the rare and exquisite 
blossoms, the choice protection afforded to the more 
delicate species, can hardly fail to prove attractive. A 
dainty rock-garden, especially in late spring and early 
summer, is surely a delightful possession. 

But more attractive still, at least to the wandering 
herbalist, is one of Nature’s rock-gardens. ** God 
Almightie,’’ as Bacon reminds us, “ first planted a 
garden ’’; and one of God Almightie’s gardens may 
sometimes be seen, in some favoured spot, along our 
rocky coasts. Such a garden we lately visited on the 
cliffs of Dorset, where ‘‘ the charm of birds ’’ vied with 
‘“‘ the purest of human pleasures ”’ in giving ‘‘ refresh- 
ment to the spirit of man.’’ 

These cliffs are the breeding-places of myriads of 
wild-fowl—puffins, razorbills, guillemots, and other 
species—which lay their eggs on the bare ledges of the 
precipitous rocks. Except on the chalk cliffs of Fresh- 
water, to be dimly discerned, beneath the Tennyson 
monument, beyond the stretch of waters which divides 
the Isle of Purbeck from the Isle of Wight, there is 
perhaps no spot where sea-fowl congregate in such 
numbers along our southern coast. During the breed- 
ing season, they may be seen literally in thousands, 
sitting on the shelves and ledges of the perpendicular 
rocks, flying out to sea singly, or in companies, resting 
on the heaving waves, or returning with rapid flight 
to the safe shelter of the cliffs. In addition to the 
puffins and guillemots, a goodly number of herring- 
gulls frequent the cliffs, and a few pairs of shags and 
cormorants. Jackdaws, of course, are plentiful, ever 
on the watch for an unprotected egg, as they sail along 
the face of the cliffs, uttering their familiar cry. Their 
near relative, the red-legged chough, once common on 
the Dorset coast, is now alas! extinct in the country; 
and with it, we fear, the raven, and also the peregrine- 
falcon. Fortunately the kestrel-hawk remains, and 
may often be seen hovering over the downs—one of the 
beautiful sights that gladden the heart of a naturalist. 

The lofty bastion of Purbeck rock is broken here and 
there by sloping shelves, which in summer-time are 
ablaze with wild flowers. Seldom has there been a finer 
display of colour than that which appeared this year. 
Near the summit of the cliffs was a large patch of the 
glaucous sea-cabbage, with its lemon-coloured flowers, 
a rare and distinguished species, the ‘‘ true begetter ”’ 
of our garden ‘‘ greens.’’ The beautiful sea-thrift was 
in full bloom, and made a brave show upon the rocks; 
while masses of bright yellow birdsfoot-trefoil inter- 
mingled with the pale purple blossoms of the dwarf 
mallow. All about the upper slopes the large heads of 
the rare sea-carrot (Daucus gummifer), were very con- 
spicuous. This striking plant must not be confused 
with the wild-carrot of the wayside, from which it is at 
once distinguished by its different habit. It is a dwarf 
plant on the rocky coast, exposed as it is to the violence 
of the winds, and thickly clothed with long hairs; while 
the great heads of flowers are oval or convex in appear- 
ance, and of a pleasing pink colour of varying shades. 
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The convex umbels, the delicate colouring, and the 
absence of the red floret in the centre of the umbel are 
distinguishing features, in the sea-carrot. Besides this 
prominent species, which gives character and colour 
to our rock-garden, many choice plants were in blos- 
som. The beautiful yellow-wort (Chlora perfoliata) 
was almost plentiful; and single specimens of the bee- 
orchis were scattered here and there along the top of 
the cliffs. The uncanny-looking hound’s-tongue, with 
large downy leaves, and lurid purple flowers, the whole 
plant having a strong disagreeable smell, like that of 
mice, was characteristic of the slope. In the damp 
recesses of a cavern, opening out on the face of the 
cliff, almost inaccessible to man, the sea-spleenwort was 
flourishing. This choice fern was formerly common on 
the rocky coast: it is now, we believe, only to be met 
with in this region. 

The garden also produces aromatic herbs, which in 
olden times were much valued for culinary purposes. 
The common samphire, immortalized by Shakespeare 
in ‘ King Lear ’ as growing on the white cliffs of Dover, 
was here abundant, although comparatively scarce else- 
where along the Dorset coast. With the samphire 
were great masses of the sea-beet or sea-spinach, much 
prized by our forefathers. The bitter wood-sage, or 
Tencrium, formerly used as a substitute for hops in the 
manufacture of home-brewed beer, was also abundant; 
and coming up in rocky places was the rare and attrac- 
tive Golden Samphire (Inula crithmoides), preparing to 
illuminate with its bright blossoms this alluring spot in 
later summer. 

On the open down, above the rock-garden, the flora 
changes; also the bird-life of the perpendicular cliffs. 
It seemed impossible to believe that myriads of wild- 
fowl had their breeding-stations only a few hundred 
yards away. Not a puffin or guillemot was to be seen. 
A herring-gull might possibly be noticed sailing along 
the edge of the cliffs, and very likely a kestrel would 
be hovering over the downs. Shortly, however, a 
wheatear is seen, and several linnets and goldfinches 
pass leisurely by. Moreover, a number of swifts, 
usually associated with church towers, are shrieking in 
the air. These fascinating birds have their resting- 
places on the precipitous rocks—their primitive breed- 
ing haunts, before man provided them with artificial 
situations. So with one interesting plant, which hap- 
pily flourishes in its primitive home. The pellitory-of- 
the-wall, as its English name indicates, is mostly found 
on old walls and ruins; but in our Dorset rock-garden 
it may be seen in its natural surroundings, clinging to 
its native rocks—this is the only indigenous locality 
known for it—reminding us, like the swifts’ breed- 
ing-place hard by, of primeval times before man and his 
inventions interrupted the course of nature. 


LITTLE MASTERS AND MASTER CRAFTSMEN. 


VERY art has its lesser masters who fail, during 

their life-time (and probably ever afterwards), to 
obtain general enthusiastic recognition; partly because 
they have no taste for publicity and make no conces- 
sion to popular ideals, partly because they are not of 
sufficient calibre to impose themselves authoritatively 
and without effort on large groups of followers. Hap- 
pily many of them attract the sympathy of intelligent 
friends and admirers, including usually some of their 
fellow-artists, whose appreciation is most helpful in 
creating an atmosphere of mutual well-grounded re- 
spect. Some hypersensitive painters need this kind of 
atmosphere. They may be inclined to consider their 
clients with suspicion, and to think that their pictures 
can mean nothing—or something quite other than they 
really stand for-—to the persons who buy them; a state 
of mind that may become an acute torment, ‘if unac- 
companied by an ordinary amount of cynicism and 
commercial instinct. In general, the type of little 


master we mean, who falls below the greatest, yet 
makes a definite personal contribution to the art of his 
period, does meet with the kind of recognition he would 
first of all desire—the approval of at least some of his 
equals and superiors in intellect and sensibility; and 
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from the first small circle his reputation radiates slowly 
till its utmost limit is reached many years after his 
death. At present, there are several instances of the 
process of radiation being carried on. Three artists 
may be mentioned who have died prematurely in recent 
years—James Dickson Innes, Harold Gilman, and 
Spencer Gore. Each received a comfortable propor- 
tion of encouragement and understanding from the 
particular set in which he moved, and will, we think, 
be given without dispute a worthy place in the chroni- 
cle of English painting, when the broad question of his 
interest and merit has been cleared from ephemeral 
controversies. Their circles overlapped, as might be 
expected from their common connection with Fitzroy 
Street and the Slade School, and any who knew one 
were likely to know the others. Those familiar with 
this milieu are often extraordinarily unaware how little 
penetrates from it to the outer world, but the fact is 
that each of these artists is still eomparatively unknown. 
It is therefore very satisfactory to find an excellent 
exhibition of Spencer Gore’s paintings at the galleries 
of Messrs. Paterson and Carfax. It is also matter for 
congratulation that the National Gallery-of British Art 
has accepted one of these works, an unfinished example, 
charming in colour and vision, as Gore always was at 
his best, with an added liveliness which is perhaps due 
in part to the slightness of the treatment. Not that 
he was dull when he carried his paintings much further 
than this; in fact, his ability to do so without sacrificing 
his original intention was one of the most hopeful signs 
of the possibilities there were in him; for which reason 
we may slightly qualify our opinion of the Tate 
Gallery’s choice by doubting whether the picture 
fully represents the artist’s intention. | Towards the 
close of his life, when it seems to have been painted, 
he was striving for a greater solidity and depth than 
is here conveyed, as may be seen in many of the Rich- 
‘mond landscapes. Gore was essentially a painter, 
with a justifiable confidence that painting, which was to 
him a source of enjoyment, was also a chief function 
of his life. He was beginning to have great control 
over colour and tone as means of expression, and he 
had an adequate structural basis of form. He ab- 
sorbed good influences with ease and judgment, learn- 
ing much from Mr. Walter Sickert and the modern 
French schools, and was in turn a good influence for 
several gifted men. His delicate balance and com- 
plete sanity are positively refreshing after some of the 
hectic stuff we have borne with in the years since he 
ceased to figure in the ordinary annual exhibitions. 
The sense in which we have used the term “ little 
master ’’ seems inappropriate to Mr. Eric Kennington, 
whose energetic and remarkable achievements are now 
being shown at the Alpine Club Gallery. Certainly, on 
the other hand, Mr. Kennington is not as yet a great 
master. There has lately been a discussion in the 
press of a theory that the words ‘‘ art ’’ and “‘ artist ’’ 
should be suppressed in favour of ‘‘ craft’’ and 
‘* craftsman,’’ inasmuch as craftsmanship, according 
to the author who proposes this emendation, is the 
first essential of what we call great art. This discus- 
sion has supplied us with a definition. Mr. Kenning- 
ton is principally a master craftsman, with many of the 
disabilities implied by this in the minds of persons who 
maintain that art and craft are still separate. It is not 
our intention to underrate his drawings, which are 
worthy, or almost worthy, of Professor William Roth- 
enstein’s praise in the foreword to the catalogue :— 
‘* We have to go back to Diirer and Cranach for quali- 
ties surpassing the power shown in these drawings. 
Augustus John, alone among contemporary draughts- 
men, could match these vigorous portraits.’’ Neither 
do we wish to minimise the importance of technical 
power as one attribute of an artist—indeed, there are 
too many cases to-day of imperfectly equipped artists 
disregarding technical weaknesses which end by parti- 
ally paralysing their efforts. We merely attempt to 
distinguish a type of work, like some of Direr’s more 
caligraphic drawings, in which the joy. of the crafts- 
man in a well-performed task has become predominant 
over all other emotions and intellectual considerations. 
Mr. Kennington’s paintings seem to us to be of this 
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kind. The dramatic purpose of his large picture, ‘ The 
Victims,’ has been obscured in the laborious reproduc- 
tion of the brilliant preliminary studies. The process 
is too apparent, and has been too absorbing. The de- 
sign was probably never well conceived as a whole, 
and is a collection of patched fragments. We concede 
that nobody else could have done this thing, and we 
have nothing but respect for its obvious honesty. 

Professor Rothenstein has invoked two great German 
names, and to us also Mr. Kennington suggests com- 
parisons with German artists. An earlier painting of 
his called ‘ The Costers,’ a group of people immobilised 
in meticulously wrought contours, resembled in some 
ways the work of the English Pre-Raphaelites; but a 
closer parallel can be found in Leibl’s intensely and ar- 
duously realistic peasant groups, with a difference in 
the type of design, which in Leibl’s case is more con- 
centrated. Some of the drawings in the present ex- 
hibition remind us of Menzel. They are larger and 
blacker than Menzel’s, and each artist has the unmis- 
takeable character of his own period, but the quality 
is otherwise extraordinarily similar, and both have the 
same interest in simple, straightforward presentment. 
If the German draughtsman were alive now, his Zeit- 
geist would impel him to draw exactly like this. Mr. 
Kennington is almost certainly unconscious of German 
influences. His apparent aloofness from any influence 
and his sturdy reliance on his own strength give him 
dignity, but isolation has its dangers. We have criti- 
cised the architecture of his design, and may also point 
to the occasionally inadequate treatment of planes in 
his drawings. In his insistence on determined and 
downright contours, which are not completely expres- 
sive in themselves, he is inclined to leave the inner 
structure indefinite. He is young, sincere, and full of 
promise : he has technical power, which is always sure 
of admiration. Let him abase himself before Holbein 
and Poussin and Ingres, and he will honourably con- 
tinue the true academic traditions of European art, to 
which we in England, for good or ill, have not been 
over-faithful. 


THE BUNKER. 
(By A Parent.) 


HE bunker was an exceptionally shallow one, so 

that, approaching it from the wrong side, I could 
see the top of a little pale blue tammy in rapid motion. 
This then was where Ann had concealed herself. I 
looked over and regarded her with a manner recognized 
as implying that I had thought the whole matter over 
even anxiously, and had reluctantly been driven to the 
conclusion that she mustn’t—whatever she was ‘‘ must- 
ing’’ at the time. Ann on her side regarded me with 
the innocent contempt habitual to her on these occa- 
sions. Disconcerted as always by this limpid gaze, 
I observed hastily, though, I venture to believe, without 
any sign of nervousness, ‘‘What are you doing, Ann?”’ 
‘I’m playin’,’’ she observed resuming her activities, 
‘“Goff.’’ 

I have learnt with Ann that it is as well to await 
the event. If heaven lies about her in her infancy, she 
makes up for this by relentlessly telling the truth 
about grown-ups. I watched her with a sense, I will 
not say, of impending doom, but with a certain uneasi- 
ness. Ann has one club and one ball. The club, a 
driver about two feet in length, was not designed for 
bunkers, the ball, on the other hand, is perhaps less 
of a scandal when concealed by sand, being a gutty 
black as a headline. Ann took the ball, and: placed it 
right up against the wall of the bunker. This done, 
she looked carefully and even furtively round. There- 
upon she picked up the ball, and placed it in a reason- 
able lie in the middle of the bunker. ‘‘ Ann,”’ I said, 
deeply affected. ‘‘I never did; it was a stone I 
moved.’’ I might move stones, but not the heart of 
Ann. She hit the ball several times, each time a 
couple of inches, grounding her club shamelessly in 
addressing the ball. During this operation I observed 
to my horror that her lips were moving, though except 
for this her face might well have been that of a sort 
of India paper edition of a Lady Superior, I nearly 
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tumbled into the bunker in my anxiety to discover | 


whether the motion of the lips implied sound. 

To my inexpressible relief it did not, but I was suffi- 
ciently wrought up to ask, ‘‘ Ann, why do you move 
your lips all the time?’’ ‘‘Grandfather,’’ she replied 
relentlessly, playing her eighth, a long clean shot into 
my chest, ‘‘ Grandfather says it’s part of your swing.” 


REPRISALS. 


Should the murder party ambush the soldiers, 
Blow up a lighthouse, wreck a church or chapel, 
Do for reprisal gently fill with food a 

. Fasting Sinn Feiner. 


When the friends of freedom—as they breed in Ire- 
land— 
Shoot a policeman, rob a bank or burn one, 
Then, as their wont is, scuttle in the darkness, 
Feed a Sinn Feiner. 


Is there an Irish martyr in the making, 

Felo de se pretending or achieving, 

For every bomb exploded near a barrack, 
Drench him with Bovril. 


So shall you heap hot coals of fire, St. Paul says, 
On the heads of humbugs, cattle-thieves, and traitors. 
Irish rebellion shall be laughed to death by 

Fat hunger strikers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


REPRISALS. 


Sir,—After the annexation of Burmah, the country 
was overrun with bands of dacoits who terrorised the 
inhabitants. Arms were distributed to the villagers 
for self-defence, but always fell into the hands of the 
dacoits. 

Then another policy (devised by the late Colonel F. 
D. Raikes, C.I.E., then a captain in political employ) 
was adopted. The district where an outrage occurred 
was heavily fined. No doubt the innocent suffered with 
the guilty; but in a short time the dacoits had disap- 
peared, and the country became peaceful, as it has 
remained since. 

Owing to the nature of the country, suppression by 
force of arms was impracticable, besides, as Private 
Mulvaney explained, ‘‘ It’s a dah an’ a Snider that 
makes a dacoit. Widout thim he’s a paceful cultivator 
and felony for to shoot.’’ The same might be said 
of Sinn Fein volunteers. But there is after all some- 
thing to be said for reprisals. 

S. C. Houston. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Sir,—I cannot help thinking that this very sad 
trouble is increased by those seeking employment ask- 
ing too much for their services. 

I have often suffered from overwork, but never from 
unemployment, and the Income Tax harpies seem to 
regard me as a not unsuccessful man. 

Now when, after serving five years under articles 
and passing my final examination with high honours, 
[ sought employment, I wanted to offer my services at 
30s. a week, but a kind partner in the firm with whom 
I served my last vear would not allow this, and insisted 
on my getting £2 a week, and so £2 a week I got. 
I was very glad of it. I lived on it, and I think I 
saved a little. 

But that is not the spirit of some of the unemployed 
to-dav. 

Only yesterday, in answer to an advertisement for a 
girl clerk, I got an application from a girl who said she 
was 20, who had apparently never done a day’s work 
in a lawyer’s office, and who was so incompetent that 
she had not even directed the envelope of her letter 
correctly, and she demanded £3 a week—about the 
same remuneration which my clerical son is getting, 
and he is an M.A. of Oxford, 

A Souicrror, 
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LESSONS FROM MACAULAY: COALITION 
VICES. 


Sir,—You have had from time to time quotations 
from Macaulay’s ‘ History’; and I think one or two 
more will do no harm. The politicians of to-day seem 
for the most part to have learnt nothing, and forgotten 
the little they did know before they became our rulers. 
Mr. Lloyd George knows, perhaps, more about Welsh 
hymn books than the history of Europe. We are not 
all bound to praise his collection of coalescing M.P.’s, 
his ridiculous Peace of Versailles, or his dodging and 
paltering policy with Ireland. Macaulay in Chapter 17 
of his history, year 1691, has a side note, ‘‘ Vices 
inherent in the nature of coalitions,’’ to the following 
words :— 

‘* No coalition of which history has preserved the 
memory has had an abler chief than William. But 
even William often contended in vain against those 
vices which are inherent in the nature of all coali- 
tions. No undertaking which requires the hearty 
and long continued co-operation of many independent 
States is likely to prosper. Jealousies inevitably 
spring up. Disputes engender disputes. Every 
confederate is tempted to throw on others some part 
of the burden which he ought himself to bear. 
Scarcely one honestly furnishes the promised contin- 
gent. Scarcely one exactly observes the appointed 
day. The long list of potentates looked well 
in the Gazettes.’’ 


The present Coalition is not formed out of twenty 
Governments, like William’s. But it holds a large 
amount of incongruous and servile M.P.’s, some of 
whom appear to resign themselves to no representation 
at all, in order to support the glory of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Now that the War is over, I can see no 
excuse for a Coalition; indeed, it is a most pernicious 
affair, as it can run through reckless legislation with- 
out the curb of a reasonable opposition, 

H. 


ARTHUR SIDGWICK. 


Sir,—Your story of Arthur Sidgwick (p. 291) inter- 
ested me, as I had much to do with him at Rugby. 
He was quite the best teacher I ever had anything to do 
with. He made his classics live, and one was inter- 
ested in Greek Plays when he took them. He must 
have become ‘‘ unkempt in dress ’’; I remember him 
as a very neat man; at least that is the impression 
retained. He understood boys. There was another 
master well beloved (Moberley), but boys having strange 
terms of endearment, he was always known as ‘‘Guts’’! 
One day he sent a small boy with a message to Sidg- 
wick. The messenger, nervous and overawed at being 
in the Sixth School, began at the door: ‘‘ Please, sir, 
Guts says . . .””. No more was heard. Arthur Sidg- 
wick went to the boy, got the message quickly from 
him, saw him off, and as he shut the door smiled and 
said ‘‘ Poor little man! He was somewhat confused.’ 
Some pedagogues would have raged furiously, and 
blustered about impertinence. Sidgwick could be very 
biting when he liked, and no one took liberties. They © 
feared his tongue more than an imposition; but he only 
dropped on to those who asked for it. He was also 
very keen on the Debating Society, and reported for 
the Meteor, the school paper. He was always a Radi- 
cal, and in those days we thought him very advanced. 
I am afraid he was not very kind to Hayman, but then 
the two men were poles asunder. 

H. A. Newton. 


THE ‘‘ PICTURE PALACE.” 


S1r,—In an unsophisticated corner of Wales, where 
it used to be one’s happiness to see tidy rosy-cheeked 
children playing round their homes, nowadays they 
hang about the village street in defiant queues, pale- 
faced and in rags, at the entrance of a gaudy ‘ Picture 
Palace ’’ of recent mushroom growth. 

We infer that the cinema is most certainly with us 
for good or ill, and perhaps pessimistically suspect that 
it is the latter eontingency with which we shall sooner 
or later have to contend. 
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Moving pictures have a quite unchallengeable fasci- 
nation for children of all ages; with the possible excep- 
tion of fireworks, nothing appeals more irresistibly to 
their imaginations. 

It is not the nasty material and sensationalism that 
draws them, but the fact that the pictures move snd 
seem alive; and they will face all odds and deprivations 
joyfully, if only baited by a visit to one of these shows, 
be the film good or bad. 

Any propagandist, even the unpopular missionary, 
can cram his hall to overflowing by the inclusion of a 
film or so in his programme. , 

It is patent that the plastic minds of the bulk of our 
children are being moulded irrevocably by this scourge, 
and absorbing much of questionable morality. And 
also that, besides being forcing houses of anaemia «td 
hysteria, these ‘‘ Picture Palaces,’’ void of sunlight or 
fresh air, are breeding contagion of every description 
in our midst. 
T. F. Brsuop. 


PERJURY IN THE LAW COURTS. 


Sir,—I have just read in your issue of the 11th Sep- 
tember, your comments on the City Recorder’s remarks 
on the terrible increase in perjury in criminal trials. It 
is evident that with a large, and, I fear, increasing 
number of the populace the obligation of the oath has 
altogether lost its sanctity. That in itself is a suffi- 
cient commentary on the effect of modern popular edu- 
cation. But when the remote terrors of a possible 
damnation have ceased to trouble wilful and corrupt 
perjurers, the knowledge of a power of summary com- 
mitment in the Judge has been found, since its adop- 
tion in this colony, to make these gentry much more 
careful in their statements on oath. 

I think that we copied Canadian legislation in the 
matter, but some twenty years ago the Court was em- 
powered by statute to sentence to imprisonment for 
three months, as for contempt of court, any person who, 
under such circumstances as satisfy the Court that he 
did so with the deliberate intention to deceive, gives 
false evidence in open Court, in the course of the hear- 
ing of any cause or matter, civil or criminal, in the said 
Court. 

Several times in the course of my practice I have seen 
a witness leave the witness-box direct for the gaol, and 
the effect of this on all would-be perjurers is, I can as- 
sure you, most salutary. But this power in the Court, 
I suppose, would be regarded as an undue interference 
with the liberty of the subject in that enlightened 
country where, in the eyes of a humble but unprejudiced 
Colonial observer, that liberty seems rapidly degenerat- 
ing into license. 

T. M. Dit. 

Bermuda. 


REFERENCE WANTED. 


Sir,—J. Addington Symonds, in his essay ‘ On some 
Principles of Criticism;’ makes the following state- 
ment: ‘‘ Aristotle laid it down as an axiom that the 
ultimate verdict in matters of taste is ‘ what the wise 
man would decide.’ ’’ Can any of your readers tell me 
where to find this statement in Aristotle? 

G. B. H. 


THE TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH IN 
AMERICA. 


S1r,—I have read with interest the correspondence 
with reference to the telephone service in England as 
compared with that in the United States. The only 
question discussed appears to be one of power—water 
or steam; but I think it pertinent to inquire whether the 
service is really so much worse in England than here. 

During the past few years this service has been a 
standing joke in the American press, and only the other 
day a man was arrested in New York for unscrewing 
the mouthpiece and throwing it away, because he could 
get neither a connection, nor a return of the money he 
had placed in the ‘‘ slot.’’ Personally, I have been 
tempted frequently to make some unlawful demonstra- 
tion of that kind. 
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Over and over again, when [ call up my home, | am 
told that the line has been discontinued, or ‘‘ they don’t 
answer,’’ to find subsequently that the room containing 
my instrument was occupied at the time, but no bell 
was heard. When I lived in another house, my 
number was 165, but almost invariably when I called it, 
I was given 156. The latter was the number of an in- 
valid lady, who was alone most of the day, and had to 
leave her couch in order to answer when the bell rang. 
On the other hand, I was frequently called up late in 
the evening and addressed as Mr. S—— (her brother). 
I made several complaints to the company, but the an- 
noyance continued until I moved from the house. 

Then I had to pay $5 for cancelling my contract, 
and about as much more for an installation at the new 
address, although there was a ’phone there which had 
been used by the previous tenant, and which I adopted. 
And for each of three months thereafter I regularly 
received a bill for service at the old address, and just 
as regularly two weeks later a notice that, if I did not 
pay at once, the service would be cut off. I received 
also bills for the new ’phone, and paid. 

Such instances form a frequent topic of conversation 
among my neighbours and business associates, and if 
you in England can beat us in this connection, then 
God help England.’’ 

Said neighbours and associates, when they go abroad, 
tell you that their telephone system is perfect, and write 
home that England is ‘‘ a back number.”’ 

As to the telegraph service, which is under Govern- 
ment in the British Isles and carried on by two compet- 
ing companies here, it was much more satisfactory to 
the public in Ireland twenty-three years ago than it has 
ever been here since, and at a fraction of the cost. If 
you will permit me, I shall give a personal illustration 
of this also. 

Fresh from the sixpenny telegrams and prompt de- 
liveries of Ireland (which was then under British rule), 
I was awaiting my first ‘‘ job ’’ in this country; and at 
4 o’clock one afternoon I received a telegram telling 
me to go to New York at once, a distance of ten miles. 
I had to pay 25c. for the telegram, and immediately 
hastened to the city, only to find that the message had 
been handed in at 9 a.m., and the position had been 
given to another applicant, when I had not appeared 
by noon. I also found they had prepaid 25c.; so the 
message cost 50c. (2s.), and took seven hours to go ten 
miles! On complaining, I was told it was nothing out 


‘of the usual course, as they had no messengers in the 


office (a town of 10,000 inhabitants), and had to wait 
until they saw someone willing to deliver the message 
at my address, less than five minutes’ walk from the 
office. The extra 25c. was charged for this delivery. 

At the present day, if one’s name is in the telephone 
directory, he is likely to get a telegram on the day it is 
sent (if handed in early), for it may be ’phoned to him 
from the receiving office. Otherwise, his chance is a 
poor one. I have known several cases of a man, who 
was more than 100 miles from New York, telegraphing 
that he would arrive by a certain train, and then reach- 
ing home long before the telegram did. And all the 
trains do not run a mile a minute, by any means. 

ENNISKILLEN. 

Westfield, N.J. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


Sir,—It is only fair to you to say that I have replied 
to Mr. Constable personally. Rightly or wrongly, his 
request strikes me as ironical. He seems to class the 
new theory put forward by Einstein and Spiritualism 
together, and to infer that I may be accused either of 
premature judgment, or intellectual dishonesty. It 
should be possible for any intelligent person to assume 
that one may have had such experience in regard to 
Spiritualism as to convince one of the sinister, subtle 
camouflaged forces working behind the clouds of poison 

s—inimical and illusory. At the same time, inquiry 
and the deadly fight imposed on those who refuse to 
submit to the psychic tyranny now imposed upon the 
world, prevent the pursuit of other branches of know- 
ledge—much as one would prefer them. 
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Apart from experiences of a most tragic nature, 
which are not to be disclosed in detail to any stranger 
who chooses to demand the unveiling of things sacred 
to one’s own personal life, there are difficulties in the 
way when names would have to be mentioned, and 
when witnesses to the facts would have to be brought 
from the four corners of the earth (some have passed 
on in 20 years). There is also the law of libel, which 
(as I know to my cost) does nothing to protect the 
innocent, while it does protect rogues and vagabonds 
and fools. Apart, however, from personal terrible 
experiences, let any sane person look at the state of the 
world, review the horrors in the late war, the flood of 
inhuman crimes let loose in civil life, and the change 
in the character of society and in individuals (once reli- 
able and trustworthy), and let that sane person see 
what conclusion is possible, but that forces are let loose 
inimical to the continued existence of the race. 


Sir,—My previous letter has led to correspondence. 
Would you publish this letter? 

Will anyone, professional or amateur, come to this 
house, and show me and three friends in daylight :— 

1. The abnormal movement of a table. 

2. Abnormal, audible raps, which will reply to 

questions. 

What we want is to examine ultimately into the in- 
finitesimal calculus of higher phenomena, possibly pro- 
duced by spirits. But we want first to establish the 
basic truth of abnormal table-turning and abnormal 
raps. 
F. C. ConstTaBLe. 
Granville, Lansdoune, Bath. 


Sir,—Spiritualism in its many forms appears to be 
making great inroads into the minds of men and women 
throughout the world. They believe that the mes- 
sages they receive are from their friends ‘‘ on the other 
side.’’ Under this delusion wickedness is ripening 
fast. All the sin and evils of the age are bad enough, 
and in themselves point to a speedy termination of a 
state of things which must eventually be destroyed by 
its own rottenness. And yet they wonder why God— 
if there is a God—does not purge the earth of all 
wickedness, when all the time the existing state of 
things has been brought about by their own acts, and 
their utter neglect of the God who made them! 
Throughout the Bible we are warned not to try and 
hold communication with the unseen world, and that for 
the sufficient reason that in our present condition we 
are incapable of bearing such solemn responsibility. We 
are warned not to tamper with things beyond our ken. 
Because of advancement in science and art, knowledge 
and education, people imagine the world is getting 
better, but it is Satan, so much, unhappily, the God of 
this age, deluding and luring mankind to destruction. 
Revelations made now and again show the true char- 
acter of the obsession of Spiritualism. 

L. G. Emm. 


HOMES FOR HEROES. 

Sir,—It has been pointed out that the houses to be 
built everywhere at the expense of the ratepayers will 
be let at rents giving no fair return on the cost, and 
will be rated on assessments equal to those inadequate 
rents. But no order has been made by the Govern- 
ment, nor, I think, has any suggestion been made by 
anyone, that the tenants of all the houses should, if 
possible, be ex-service men or their widows or families. 
If that were done, at least for some years, ratepayers 
would have little reason to complain. Those who 
deserved it would benefit. 

If it has been considered at all, I have no doubt that, 
with the usual pathetic belief in the civic virtues of 
municipalities, this matter has been left by the Govern- 
ment to the town councils. In that case it is fairly 
certain that the ratepayers’ unremunerative houses will 
be occupied almost everywhere by town councillors or 
their friends. They will not be Homes for Heroes. 
They will probably be Cosy Cottages for Cuthberts. 

H, B. Devey. 
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REVIEWS 


THE BENSONS. 


Our Family Affairs. By E. F. Benson. Cassell. 


16s. net. 


F eight half-plates in this book, three are portraits 

of the author. Of the index, nearly four columns 
are devoted to him as against rather over three to the 
rest of the family. In point of fact, almost half the 
book is autobiography. Now three, if not, four books 
have already appeared on the Bensons—the Archbishop, 
his son Hugh, and his daughter Maggie, all intensely 
interesting persons in their public and private lives; but 
there is no obvious reason for the author of ‘ Dodo’ to 
have rushed into autobiography at this stage. 
“* Rushed,’’ we say, for only haste can excuse some 
bad slips. Heber was not Bishop of Bombay ; Carring- 
ton as a translator of the Aeneid looks like a slip for 
Conington; ‘‘ ravishly ’’ is too much, while in the in- 
dex, besides other misprints, is a reference to the 
author sitting for an Eton Fellowship at an age as- 
tonishing even for a Benson. The blue pencil should 
have been put through such phrases as the ‘‘ concus- 
sion of her violent [croquet] mallet ’’ and ‘‘ dead black 
basalt, a frozen opacity of ink,’’ though we pass the 
aquarium which was ‘‘ but a crawling democracy,”’ 
until a stickleback became its temporary king. Super- 
fluous adjectives abound such as ‘‘ huge immensity,” 
the ‘‘ awful pink clean-shaven faces of eternal calm ”’ 
of the Assize Judges in Lincoln Minster, the ‘‘ noble 
and august serenity of the forest,’’ and that ‘‘ holy and 
beautiful house which the founder of King’s decreed 
for the worship of God.’’ 

Mr. Benson is cruelly candid about his father, with 
whom the children ‘‘ sat on the edge of their chairs. 
He brought too heavy guns to bear on positions so 
lightly fortified as children’s hearts, and from fear of 
the bombardment we did not dare to make a sortie to 
go to him. . .’’ Still less did they understand those 
fits of black depression which from time to time as- 
sailed and overwhelmed him, ‘‘ not grasping the fact 
that when they were on him, he really ceased to be him- 
self, and was under a sort of depression. They were, I 
imagine, purely physical, as a cold in the head or an 
ache of indigestion.’’ Then why drag them into this 
book after twenty-four years? 

It must be admitted that Sundays were terrible. ‘‘ I 
remember waking up one Sunday night and hearing 
Compline going on in the chapel with another hymn, 
and thinking with amazement that they were still at 
it.’’ One hot Sunday at Addington, ‘‘ Fred had to 
read to the rest ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ Soon all, Arch- 
bishop included, were asleep, and Fred played tricks 
with the text, skipping and interpolating, but ending 
with the right finale. His Grace awoke. ‘ Wonderful. 
Is that all, Fred?’ ‘ Yes, that’s all,’ said Fred.’’ The 
children on Sunday were allowed only very goody 
books. One rashly given to Fred by his father to in- 
culcate due observance of the day proved entirely un- 
sabbatarian, and had to be tactfully withdrawn by Mrs. 
Benson, who once in Benson’s absence cancelled family 
prayers ‘‘ for a treat.’’ Gladstone called her the 
cleverest woman in Europe. ‘‘ In her house,’’ says 
Fred, ‘‘ were many mansions. Mansions for everybody, 
and none of the tenants usurped the place of another. 
There was the best room for each of her myriad 
friends.’’ But the book ends with the death of the 
Archbishop, and we hear nothing of her 22 years of 
widowhood, or of the house at Tremans, except that 
Miss Lucy Tait was always with her. Also that in 
spite of the Archbishop’s prejudice against tobacco, she 
became a smoker. 

Of ‘‘ Beth,’’ who nursed two astounding generations 
of Sidgwicks and Bensons, and died after an unbroken 
service of 78 years, we have perfect pictures in words 
and photography. 
other children the news of the illness and death of 
Martin, the eldest boy, scholar of Winchester, in letters 
ending ‘* Your most loving,’’ and ‘‘ Your own child, 
your fellow mourner,”’ 


Mrs. Benson wrote to her for the. - 


. 
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An incident at Fred’s preparatory school gives an 
opening for a statement of his views on the enlighten- 
ment of small boys in-sexual matters. It is clear that 
his father had never broken this ground with him, and 
by that time the ex-master of Wellington must have 
known how best to deal with boys. 

The author is warm in praise of one Marlborough 
master, Mr. A. H. Beesley, and he made a great friend- 
ship there with Mr. Eustace Miles. At King’s the 
late Mr. J. E. Nixon, and the great O.B. attracted him, 
but he is more kind to the former than to the latter. 
The present Provost of Eton and J.K.S. cross the stage 
in this scene, and curiously Verrall, his father’s most 
distinguished pupil, was one of those who gave him his 
first in classics. 

But after all the ‘‘ Family ’’ are more interesting 
than the author. Arthur, ‘‘ when headmasterships 
came within his reach, did not put out his hand to them. 
Hugh’s case was only a little different, the direct ser- 
vice of God was his choice and passion, but as evolu- 
tion of that progressed in him, it took him out of the 
English Church altogether. His joining the 
Roman Communion was a matter of irresistible convic- 
tion with him, but what would have happened had that 
conviction taken hold on him before my father’s death, 
it is impossible to say. I cannot imagine any human 
pietas restraining Hugh when he had the firm belief 
that it was by divine guidance that he so acted, on the 
other hand, I cannot imagine what the effect on my 
father would have been, whether he could have beaten 
down his own will in the matter, as my mother did, and 
have accepted this without reserve at all, or whether it 
would have been to him as the death of Martin had 
been, an event unadjustable, unbridgable, unintelligi- 
ble, a blow without reason, to be submitted to in a 
silence which, if it had been broken, must have been re- 
solved into bewildered protest.’’ 

Of the two brilliant girls one died after a short illness, 
the other faded away in a tragic manner, at the height 
of her powers, as appears in the book by the accouni 
of the exploring work she did in Egypt. 

We must not forget the picture of J. A. Reeve, a 
Cornish cleric who followed them to Lambeth, with ‘‘ a 
mane of yellow hair which he tossed back, as he 
laughed peals of uproarious laughter at any joke at all.”’ 

If we have quoted too much from the book, it has 
only been to show how Mr. Benson can make every 
word tell when he pleases. It is a most charming ac- 
count of one of the most striking English homes of the 
last half-century. The father might have been a dif- 
ferent man, if he had played games in his youth, and 
known how to take a holiday. But when they went 
to Switzerland or the Lakes, the materials for his book 
on Cyprian, and lexicons and grammars for the boys 
went with them, and the boys were never quite as other 
boys in his presence. It is said that once at Welling- 
ton one of them, aet. about 10, looking at a bust of 
Cato in the library, asked who it was. Being told by 
the librarian, he said, ‘‘ Yes, of course, but which 
Cato? ”’ 


PROF. BROWNE ON PERSIA. 


Persia under Tartar Dominion (A.D. 1265—1502). By 
E. G. Browne. Cambridge University Press. 


35s. net. 


HE title of this book conceals the fact that it is a 

continuation of Professor Browne’s ‘ Literary His- 
tory of Persia,’ of which the two previous volumes 
appeared in 1902 and 1906 respectively in the well- 
known series published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. Uni- 
formity is in itself desirable, but, on the other hand, 
anyone who writes for a series must submit to certain 
restrictions. Their removal in this case has enabled 
the author to make his work even more attractive and 
interesting than it was before. The twelve illustra- 
tions, reproduced from manuscripts or photographs, are 
a new and admirable feature, while the original texts 
which accompany many of the translations will be 
appreciated by scholars to whom they are not otherwise 
accessible. The plan and method have undergone no 
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change, nor could it be easy to improve them. Con- 
cerning the merits of Professor Browne’s History all 
are agreed. It is the work of one who is the master 
of his subject and the greatest living authority on 
Persia. To his unsurpassed knowledge of the people, 
the country, and the language he adds a wide and pro- 
found acquaintance with the literature (Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish), which to a large extent is still locked up 


‘in libraries; and in this connection he observes that his 


private collection has yielded much valuable material. 
At the same time he carries his learning lightly, and 
has the gift of imparting it in a way that leaves the 
reader fully satisfied, but never bored. 

The period comprised in this volume begins with the 
successors of Chingiz and Holagu Khan, who domi- 
nated Persia until, after an interval of anarchy, Timur 
swept over the land; and it ends with the rise of the 
Safawid power which restored the independence of 
Persia and revived her national spirit. Thus the his- 
torical portion of the book falls naturally into three 
chapters, of which the first is devoted to Mongol Il- 
Khans (A.D. 1265—1337), the second to Timur (A.D. 
1335—1405), and the third to the Uzbeks of Transo- 
niana and the Turkman dynasties known as the Black 
and White Sheep. While Professor Browne gives us 
a judicious summary of political and military events, 
his survey abounds in curious details often drawn from 
sources hitherto unexplored. In the opening pages 
alone we find a sketch of the brilliant Juwazni family, 
one of whom composed the famous history entitled 
‘Ta’rikh-i Jahdan-gusha’; an Arabic poem celebrating 
a pogrom against the Jews; and a description of the 
abortive attempt to introduce paper money, which was 
advertised by means of a rhymed proclamation declar- 
ing that 


‘* If in the world this chao gains currency, 
Immortal shall the Empire’s glory be.’’ 


We need not dwell further on the historical narrative, 
but the verdict on Timur may be quoted. ‘“‘ As re- 
gards the facts of his life,’’ says Professor Browne, 
‘‘ there is little difference of opinion: his massacres and 
pyramids of skulls are equally chronicled. by his 
panegyrists, Sharfu ’d-Din ‘ Ali of Yazd and Nizdn-i 
Shamf, and by his detractor Ibn ‘ Arabshah, though 
the former affect to regard them as ‘ manifestations of 
the Divine Attributes of Wrath,’ and the latter as the 
outcome of diabolic malignity. The latter view 
appears to me the more reasonable and natural; and as 
for the ‘ Institutes,’ which supply a quasi-philosophic 
basis for this policy of ‘ frightfulness,’ I incline to the 
reasoned opinion expressed by Rieu that they are 
spurious.’”’ 

If is surely a proof of the indomitable vitality of 
Persia that during the long years when she was trodden 
down and held in subjection by a barbarous foe, she 
produced not only her most eminent historian, but also 
her greatest poet: Rashidu ’d-Din Fadlu ’Uah, prime 
minister to three Mongol sovereigns, was charged by 
one of them with the task of ‘“‘leaving to posterity a 
monument of their achievements, in the shape of a 
faithful record of their history and conquests, in the 
Persian language.’’ For this purpose the state 
archives were placed at his service, and he himself lost 
no opportunity of acquiring original information, so 
that, for example, he made use of Chinese sources both 
written and oral. That the complete work, which is 
in fact a compendium of universal history, remains for 
the most part still in manuscript, though its unique 
value and importance have long been recognised, is 
mainly due to the neglect of Persian studies as com- 
pared with Arabic in this country and in Europe; more- 
over, students of Persian too often forget how much 
depends on their ability to avail themselves of Arabic 
literature. Whereas Rashidu ’d-Din was harassed by 
court intrigues, and ultimately suffered the violent 
death from which few viziers of Mongol princes were 
exempt, Hafiz was more fortunate. Shiraz, like 
southern Persia in general, escaped the worst fury of 
the invaders, and the poet was left in a peace that was 
only disturbed, when a royal edict closed the taverns. 
Professor Browne quotes parallel verse-translations by 
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Miss Gertrude Bell, Herman Bicknell, and Dr. Walter 
Leaf, praising very highly, and with justice, those of 
the first-named, which take some liberties with the text, 
but cannot fail to delight lovers of poetry. He illus- 
trates the practice of taking auguries from the Odes, 
and explains the manner in which it is done, shows how 
Hafiz frequently gavé a finer artistic form to verses 
which he borrowed from contemporaries, and discusses 
the equivocal style. Persians commonly regard Hafiz 
as a hierophant, and interpret the Odes allegorically. 
There can be no doubt that he had a deep mystical 
element in his nature, but he was a brother of the free 
spirit, and his poetry is neither so pure, profound, and 
religious as that of Jalalu ’d-Din Rumi, nor worldly-wise 
like that of Sa’di. Professor Browne deals at consid- 
able length with the letter-writers of the period, and 
gives many extracts in the original Persian together 
with excellent translations in prose and verse. Next 
to Jami, who is the most versatile and accomplished of 
them all—indeed, he cannot properly be reckoned 
among them—many will be disposed to award the 
place of honour to ‘ Ubayd-i Zakdni, a satirist whose 
‘ Mouse and Cat’ combines humour with fancy, while 
his ‘Ethics of the Aristocracy,’ if sometimes unfit for 
ears polite, is remarkably entertaining. But in the 
variety of these writers everyone may find something 
to his taste, from the lofty strains of ‘Gragi and 
Maghribi to literary curiosities like the poems of 
Bashag on foods, and those of Mahmu’d Oari on 
clothes. The volume, in short, is worthy of its distin- 
guished author, and sheds a flood of light on an epoch 
with which even experts are unfamiliar. We have 
already referred to the illustrations and can only add 
that they include striking portraits of Timur, Hafiz, and 
Sa’di. 


AN INVITATION TO CHEMISTRY. 


Chemistry in Everyday Life: Opportunities in Chemis- 
try. By Ellwood Hendrick. University of .Lon- 
don Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

R. HENDRICK begins and ends with the wise 

remark that if a man wants to make a success of 
his job he has got to love his job. You can’t make 
chemists any more than poets; but you can, if you can 
get their attention, lead people to see how chemistry 
lies at the base of nearly all operations of modern life— 
not only iron-founding, and brewing, and cloth-mak- 
ing, but such homely actions as baking, growing cab- 
bages, and washing one’s hands. Even if you don’t 
know chemistry yourself, it is just as well to know that 
there is such a science, more or less how it comes in, 
and when and how to seek its aid. This applies to 
every science : we should all be the better for appreciat- 
ing the ways in which science can be applied to help 
us. But it is chemistry that Mr. Hendrick wants to 
introduce to our notice. That is his job, and he simply 
revels, nay, rollicks in it. With his go and his slang 
and his cheerful way of treating one to chemistry as if 
it were whisky, he made a success of his ‘ Everyman’s 

Chemistry’ previously noticed by us, and now he has 

set his hand or probably his mouth (for he doubtless 

uses a dictaphone) to a smaller, cheaper, and even 
lighter book. We shall be interested to see whether 
this is equally successful. Nobody will learn any 
chemistry from it—that is admitted. But will readers 
be interested? We fear that this time Mr. Hendrick 
has overshot the mark. He skims the surface so 
lightly that one can hardly keep up with him. To say 
that the halogens (fluorine, chlorine, bromine and 
iodine) are red-headed and Irish, fluorine being like the 
young lad you can’t hold back, and iodine like an old 
man with a past, may amuse those familiar with this 
group of elements, but only worries those who are un- 

acquainted with them. Like jokes of the shop in a 

mixed company, such remarks soon begin to bore. The 

best chapter in the book is that on soap, simply because 
it goes a little further into the matter and contains less 
cheap humour. _Half-a-dozen chapters of his kind 


would have better effected Mr. Hendrick’s purpose. 


[The office-boy is greatly tickled with that remark 
about fluorine: can Mr. Hendrick be right after all?] 
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“Since the book was printed in England and is pub- 
lished by the University of London Press, we do not see 
why it should contain such spellings as ‘‘ mold ’’ and 
** wolen.”’ 


A SOUND HISTORIAN. 


Germany and the French Revolution. By G. P. Gooch. 
Longmans. 14s. 


HE object of this book is to measure the reper- 

cussion of the French Revolution on the mind of 
Germany. It is a study of the intellectual ferment in 
Germany following the fall of the Bastille, of the effect 
produced by the Revolution on the minds of thinkers 
and men of letters such as Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, 
Herder, Klopstock, Humboldt, Fichte and Hegel, and 
of statesmen such as Hardenberg and Stein. Second- 
arily it outlines the influence of French Revolutionary 
ideas on German institutions. The book will enorm- 
ously enhance the already high esteem in which Mr. 
Gooch is held among historians. Ability in synthetic 
treatment is allied to entire impartiality and exact 
knowledge, so that the generalisation necessary to the 
making of a coherent story neither outweighs nor is 
sacrificed to completeness and accuracy of detail. 

Before the Revolution Germany ‘‘ presented a curi- 
ous spectacle of political decrepitude and intellectual 
1ejuvenescence.’’ The Empire was composed of in- 
numerable independent States, including hundreds of 
petty Imperial Knights, subject to none save the Em- 
peror. The government of the component States 
varied from the enlightened despotism of Brunswick to 
the obscurantist stagnation of Bavaria, the petty 
tyranny of the Imperial knights, and the corruption ot 
the ecclesiastical principalities. | Prussia, Brunswick, 
and Hanover were, in the main, blessed with an honest 
and efficient bureaucracy. Among the States com- 
posing the Empire, the Emperor was merely an hon- 
orary president, owing whatever power he possessed to 
the resources of the House of Hapsburg. The sur- 
vival of imperial machinery and the now traditional in- 
dependence of the various States made the achieve- 
ment of unity impossible, and Germany seemed to be 
losing even the sentiment of nationality. The im- 
plications of this disunion and weakness were already 
apparent in Western Germany, ‘‘ the classic land of 
duodecimo States, which afforded no foundation for 
healthy political life and offered a tempting prey to the 
sleepless ambitions of France.”’ 

In contradistinction to this political decrepitude, in- 
tellectual life was vigorous and many-sided. The ac- 
tivities of the ‘‘ age of reason ’’ were summed up in the 
movement known as the Aufklirung—a name de- 
rived from the frontispiece of one of Wolff’s books, 
depicting the sun breaking through the clouds. The 
tendency to criticise, to submit every idea and every in- 
stitution to the test of reason, extended from the sphere 
of religion to that of politics, finding expression both 
in the critical writings of publicists like Moser and 
Schubert, in the attacks on princes and nobility which 
Goethe noted in 1790 as a feature of the plays and 
novels of the last ten years, and in the formation of 
secret societies. The essential feature of the political 
side of the Aufkldrung was its conviction of the neces- 
sity of far-reaching reforms in government in the direc- 
tion of ordered liberty, without, however, any clear 
idea as to how these were to be brought about. Of 
nationalist feeling there was little in the Aufklérung, 
though it appears in Moser, Schubert and Herder. Re- 
action against the intense particularism of the masses, 
coupled with the secular disunion and impotence of the 
German lands, led naturally to the cosmopolitanism ot 
Goethe and Lessing. When the crash came, and Prus- 
sian and Austrian armies had been defeated at Valmy, 
not merely French ideas, but also French Revolution- 
ary armies were welcomed on the Rhine. 

The opening scenes of the Revolution were watched 
with joy by scholars and the educated bourgeois alike. 
As the Revolution passed from the September mas- 
sacres to the execution of the king and the Terror, ob- 
servers lost faith and hope, some quickly, like Jacobi, 
some only slowly and painfully, like Schiller. There 
were few who preserved the philosophic detachment of 
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Humboldt, or the reasoned confidence of Kant. 
Schiller’s mind is the mirror of the mental processes 
of many Germans in those years. Disillusionment led 
the author of ‘ The Robbers ’ from insurgent radicalism 
to philosophic quietism. Finally he passed to a virile 
nationalism in which liberty is reconciled—to a spirit, 
that is, of which the strong and enlightened State of 
Fichte and Hege] is the concrete expression. ~ 

It may well be doubted whether anything less than 
the French attempt to dominate Europe would have 
broken down the old feudal abuses and antiquated 
shackles of Central Europe. In the west and south 
of Germany the French occupation paid for itself by 
vastly improved administration, to which men of a 
later generation, continuing to enjoy its benefits, looked 
back as the inauguration of a better age. Holy Roman 
Empire, Imperial Knights, ecclesiastical principalities, 
had alike vanished. The German Bund that emerged 
from the Congress of Vienna consisted of forty-one 
States only. Even at this space of time, one cannot 
better sum up one effect of the Revolution than by 
quoting Gorres’s Obituary Notice of the Holy Roman 
Empire. ‘‘ On December 30, 1797, at three in the 
afternoon, the Holy Roman Empire, supported by the 
Sacraments, passed away peacefully at Regensburg 
at the age of 955, in consequence of senile debility and 
an apoplectic stroke. . . Hardly had he recovered (from 
the Thirty Years’ War) when the French arrived, and 
a stroke put an end to his sufferings. He kept himself 
unstained by the Aufklarung, and bequeathed the left 
bank of the Rhine to the French Republic.’’ Only one 
phrase was omitted. There was another claimant to 
the Left Bank of the Rhine—a nearer-of-kin. The des- 
truction of the political framework of Germany was 
followed by the renaissance of Prussia. 

To survive, to mobilise its energies for the struggle 
against Napoleon, North Germany had applied the 
ideas of the Aufkldrung in the light of the experiment 
of 1789. In Prussia, after the disaster of Jena, re- 
forms such as the emancipation of the peasants and the 
grant of municipal self-government were effected, not 
by revolutionary doctrinaires, but by nobles like Stein, 
by administrators like Hardenberg, and by soldiers like 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. These men. desired to 
obtain for their country the strength which the throw- 
ing-off of obsolete political customs and privileges 
had brought to France. The ideas were those of the 
Aufklarung. The stimulus to carry them into effect 
against opposition was provided by the Revolution. 
The Gallic invasions arising out of it presented to Ger- 
many the alternative: drastic reform or downfall. The 
German answer was given on the road from Ligny to 
Waterloo. 


THE ENGLISH RUSTIC. 


Old Village Life. By P. H. Ditchfield, F.S.A. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


HERE is fitness in the authorship of this book, for 

Mr. Ditchfield’s predecessor in the rectory of Bark- 
ham was Dr. David Davies, one of the few men of 
standing in the 18th century who gave time and 
thought to the hard case of the agricultural labourer, 
and strove to improve it, directly and indirectly. (A 
sketch of this ‘‘ Old-time Parson ’’ appeared over Mr. 
Ditchfield’s signature in the issue of The Treasury for 
last April). Taking the agricultural labourer’s point of 
view, the author glances through the history of rural 
England, beginning early, even in the Neolithic Age, 
and coming down to the present day. The merriest 
time in England seems to have been when the villages 
were highly centralised, containing each its own food 
supply, trades, law court, church and sources of amuse- 
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ment. Local talent was thus wonderfully developed 
Under the Normans, however, the feudal system was 
established, and in time welded all into one great work- 
ing whole. The peasants disapproved: then as now, 
there was a strong love for the haphazard in the English 
character. 

The noble record of the Church in the education and 
care of the people is duly emphasized, and in those days 
not only education, but the keeping of roads an.! 
bridges, etc., was deemed a work of charity. A very 
interesting account is given of the work of the various 
Guilds in country villages. Under the patronage of 
their particular saint, they organised stage-plays, as- 
sisted the poor, baked bread for the community or con- 
sumed it at the village feast, all with equal zeal. The 
treatment of vagabonds was summary, but justice was 
tempered with mercy; after a sound whipping, they re- 
ceived twopence to cure their sore bones and help them 
on their way to the next town, where probably the pro- 
cess was repeated. This hard lot of vagabonds gave 
1ise to the curious custom of ‘‘ squatting ’’; the tramp 
would select a village, having an eye to its plentiful 
common rights, endowed charities and so forth, and 
build himself a wigwam in its woods. Unless discov- 


“ered and chased forth within forty days, he became a 


rightful inhabitant, and shared all benefits with the 
villagers born. It was some time before the law de- 
veloped ingenuity enough to circumvent this practice. 

The book concludes with a sketch of the changes in 
rural life in modern times, and especially since the war. 
On the whole, and particularly with regard to finance, 
it seems to have improved, and if Mr. Ditchfield thinks 
so, it is the opinion of one who has his people’s best in- 
terests at heart. His doubt is as to the continuance of 
the improvement. 


MUSIC NOTES 


* THE ETERNAL RHYTHM’ OF MR. GOOSSENS.—Among 
the last novelties to be produced at the long series of Promenade 
Concerts which ended on Saturday was a new symphonic poem 
from the pen of Mr. Eugene Goossens, who conducted a remark- 
ably good performance after only a single rehearsal. ‘ The 
Eternal Rhythm,’ as it is called, symbolizes orchestrally, in the 
form of an extended and elaborate dance setting, the emulation 
between ‘‘ the elemental rhythm of all visible and invisible natural 
forces and the responsive emotional vibrations ’’ which it creates 
in the human soul. Here is a big subject, truly, and one is glad 
to perceive by the sanity, breadth, and beauty of his treatment, 
that Mr. Goossens did not approach it, as he has approached 
certain of his subjects, with his tongue in his cheek. Best of all, 
he demonstrates beyond cavil that he did not over-estimate his 
ability to cope worthily with a theme of exceptional magnitude, 
and to depict graphically its colossal poetic suggestions in the 
complex idiom of modern music. The six months expended upon 
this notable score (it was only finished in September) have not 
been wasted, and the composer’s labour ought to be rewarded 
by performances and repetitions, wherever there is a British 
orchestra capable of playing such a difficult work. Few audi- 
ences, maybe, will appreciate it at first hearing—much less grasp 
its significance—so quickly as the Queen’s Hall crowd which 
shouted its applause the other-night. But the music is extra- 
ordinarily fine, and will inevitably tell its tale, even if it be a 
complex one. What is more, it lands Mr. Goossens at a bound 
in the front rank of native composers. In the same programme 
there was a new setting, by Mr. Edric Cundell, of Mr. Robert 
Nichols’s sonnet, ‘Our Dead,’ for tenor solo and orchestra. It 
was well sung by Mr. Gervase Elwes, who had, however, to deal 
with a voice-part greatly inferior in interest to the texture and 
colouring of the orchestral design. Mr. Cundell must learn how 
to write more effectively for a tenor. 


JOSEF HOFMANN’S RETURN.—It was thirty-three years 
ago last June when a little boy, already famous as a piano- 
prodigy, made his début here at the old Princes’ Hall and played 
as no boy of ten since Liszt has been heard to play in public. 
He was instantly compared with Mozart; but, as the present 
writer remarked at the time, ‘‘ that comparison was unjust to 
Hofmann, unless to gifts of equal musical instinct and precocity 
be added an executive capacity on a par with the development 
that has taken place in pianoforte playing in the last hundred 
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years.”” The question was whether he would go on and ripen 
into a mature artist of equivalent stature. He did so, technically, 
in the fullest sense. He has not visited London for seventeen 
years, and during that period the whole world has rung with his 
praises, especially America, where he is a great favourite. Yet, 
to speak of Josef Hofman as we now find him, it must be to 
wonder, not at his intellectual powers, his profound understanding 
of a master like Beethoven (whose last sonata he played at his 
Queen’s Hall recital), but at those same marvellous gifts of touch 
and tone and perfectly balanced wrist-power which were so amaz- 
ing in the boy, and are now enhanced in the man, not only by 
increase of volume and strength, but by a charm of style, a 
delicate beauty of phrasing, an amplitude of rhythmical impulse 
and vigour, such as no pianist since Rubinstein has surpassed, 
or perhaps even equalled. He distinctly recalled that ‘‘ leonine ”’ 
virtuoso by the rendering of his ‘ Barcarolle’ and his famous 
arrangement of Beethoven’s ‘ Ruins of Athens’; also by the rare 
combination of masculine energy and grace evinced in his Chopin 
playing; while no other living pianist save Godowsky himself— 
not excepting even the two Rosenthals—could have made the 
paraphrase of the ‘ Fledermaus’ appear in the light of such a 
trivial, facile jeu d’esprit. It was, indeed, an astounding exhi- 
bition of virtuosity. 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS.—Unfortunately the novelty at 
the Queen’s Hall concert last Saturday was placed at the end 
of the programme. We had heard the overture to ‘ Der Freis- 
chiitz’ before, whereas M. Albert Roussel’s ballet-pantomime, 
‘Le Festin de l’Araignée,’ was unfamiliar. Still, for once we 
could not wait; and there is no telling what we had the luck to 
miss. Somehow Sir Henry Wood failed to achieve an interesting 
reading of Tchaikovsky’s fourth symphony. The performance 
lacked character, colour, animation—above all, that wonderful 
piszicato with which the composer startled his audience when he 
conducted it here at the Philharmonic. Miss Isolda Menges was 
robust and masterful rather than subtle or winning in the Brahms 
violin concerto (admirably accompanied, by the way), while Mr. 
Cecil Fanning was overweighted by the ‘Credo’ from Verdi’s 
‘ Otello,’ which he declaimed, with more energy than vocal 
sonority or sense of tonal contrast, to a not very helpful English 
version. 

Miss Myra Hess proved at her second recital that she has all 
the necessary qualities for a fine Schumann player—the technique, 
of course, with the fire, the romance, the poetry, the strong 
rhythm, and the caressing legato—provided that in moments of 
passion and climax she will exercise the restraining influence 
which subdues her Chopin to the first level of excitement and no 
more. Let us assure Miss Hess that Madame Schumann never 
used to play the animated numbers of the ‘ Etudes Symphon- 
iques’ at anything like this pace; not that she couldn’t have done 
it, but because she knew her husband’s intentions better. After 
the runaway final we rushed off just in time to hear ‘ The Eternal 
Rhythm’; but success in that effort made it quite impossible to 
listen to the first performance of Mr. Vaughan Williams’s new 
‘Four Hymns’ at the AZolian Hall, where we arrived only to 
catch the expiring items of the Purcell selection included by the 
English Singers in their interesting scheme. What a pity it is 
when clashes like this occur in the concert world! Surely with 
a little care and goodwill they might be alleviated, if not avoided 
altogether. Yet the unkind chance that brings such things about 
is no worse for composers than it is for the débutants who 
stumble, for their first London appearance, upon a moment when 
we have here from abroad the owners of such famous names as 
Hofmann, Siloti, Pachmann, Heifetz, Thibaud, with Cortot and 
others to come. In the circumstances a new American pianist, 
Mr. George Beach (said to be an excellent artist) and an equally 
new Jugo-Slavian violinist, Mr. Miro Shlik, will gain rather than 
lose by a deferred consideration of their claims. 


THE QUARTERLIES 


THE QUARTERLY has less than usual matter appealing 
principally to the scholar and man of literary taste; indeed Mr. 
Collins Baker’s ‘ Lay Criticism of Art,’ Sir William Ashley’s 
‘ Pilgrim Fathers,’ and Mr. Dicey’s ‘ England in 1848,’ are the 
only articles not entirely devoted to the War and its effects. 
Mr. Collins Baker puts forth a temperate plea for the recog- 
nition of the fact that the art which makes the widest and the 
longest appeal is good art, and examines modern developments 
in the light of history. He has no belief in pictures inspired by a 
schematic system instead of life. Sir William Ashley, as was to 
be expected, gives us a first-rate account of the history and 
teaching of the Pilgrim Fathers. He shows that it was the 
Anglican Church which was liberal in its scheme, and Robinson 
and his fellows who refused to acknowledge it as a true church, 
even if every member of it were professors of the true faith, 
because it was not Congregationalist. He does not see proof of 
any great influence exercised by the Plymouth Settlement on 
colonisation, and finishes by pointing out that the English Con- 
gregationalists this year instituted bishops (under another name) 
among themselves. Mr. Dicey’s article reviews the social and 
political changes of the last three-quarters of a century, especially 
the effects on this country of the European revolutionary out- 
breaks of 1848. But Chartism was in the main Radicalism, and 
not revolutionary except by accident. Commander D. G. Hogarth 
writes on ‘ Present Discontents in the Near and Middle East,’ 
and as he knows the peoples and the places there, what he has 
to say must be carefully considered. Mr. W. E. D. Allen’s 


account of ‘ Transcaucasia Past and Present’ is an article of 
great value, in face of the little information to be obtained as to 
the new republics established there. 
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THE EDiNBURGH has a wider range of interests. Mr. 
Walter Sichel writes on ‘ The Climax of Disraeli’; the article is 
a panegyric, sympathising and admiring, not in the least in the 
spirit of ‘The Edinburgh’ of forty years ago. Dr. R. H, 
Murray on ‘ The Pilgrim Fathers’ is discursive, and has, per- 
haps, not devoted enough study to the subject to give an inde- 
pendent opinion. Mr. Wood, for example, has clearly refuted 
Dr. Usher on every point to which he took exception. Mr, 
Gosse describes ‘ Recent Elections at the French Academy ’; it 
is the sort of thing he does best. Mr. G. H. Crichton discusses 
‘ Bolshevism in Theory and Practice’ in the light of the reports 
of the International Labour Office. Prof. Terlinder has an 
interesting article on ‘The Order of the Golden Fleece,’ in which 
he claims that it is a purely Burgundian Order, the Mastership 
of which depends on the sovereignty of the Low Countries. The 
King of the Belgians is therefore the legitimate Grand Master, 
and should revive it, as the illegal Austrian branch is now 
extinct, and the Spanish has long lost its rights. Mr. Hugh 
Elliot on ‘ The Principle of Relativity’ has a very difficult sub- 
ject. The only clear notion left us is that two things cannot 
happen at once for everybody. Mr. Harold Russéll describes some 
insects which act as parasites on bees, and notes the different 
development of the males and females. Mr. Lewis Spence is 
interesting on ‘ The Origins of Mexican Mythology,’ but does not 
increase our knowledge, though his paper will be useful to begin- 
ners as a fairly adequate summary. Sir Lynden Macassey is fast 
becoming the magazine authority on labour questions; he has an 
article in each of the quarterlies, here on ‘ Direct Action.’ The 
Edinburgh is a very strong number. 


HISTORY contains an article on Sea Power under Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII. by Mr. G. Callender, which vindicates their 
claim to be the real founders of our Navy. General de Bes puts 
forward the Dutch side of the Scheldt controversy, and Prof. 
Slenton writes on ‘The Danes in England,’ a ‘ Revision ’’ not 
so novel as the rest of the series. 


THE ARMY QUARTERLY is a new and highly promising 
venture. Its articles range in point of view from the Lieut.- 
General to the sergeant, and include papers on the Staff, Artillery 
and Aircraft. Mr. T. E. Lawrence is most instructive and 
amusing in his history of ‘ The Evolution of a Revolt,’ and Col. 
Peel is sound on ‘The Territorial Force.’ The number closes 
with a useful Appendix showing the organisation of the Army, 
the stations of the various regular units, and recent Army orders 
and instructions. It is well and seriously written, and we com- 
mend it to our readers. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS, after its survey of ‘ Recent Advances’ 
(exceptionally good, this number) proceeds to four articles, ‘ A 
Short Review of Colloid Theory ’ and ‘ The Thyroid Gland ’ being 
of general interest. The ‘‘ popular’ article deals with the 
rhythmic aspect of natural operations, and the Correspondence 
with ‘ An International Language ’ (Ido v. Esperanto), Drayson’s 
Theory (where the Great Pyramid is dragged in), and the date 
of the last Ice Age. We note also an Essay by Mr. G. Shann 
on ‘ Verifiable Knowledge,’ and the usual excellent notes and 
reviews. A very good number. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION are again notable for the Presidential Address by Dr. 
Warde Fowler on ‘ The Imagination of the Romans,’ in which 
he insists on their total difference from the Greeks and _ their 
strongly national character. He illustrates the quality of Roman 
imagination from Livy and Lucretius, who alone of classical 
Roman poets displays originality of poetic thought. The Romans 
idealised civic and national heroes rather than military leaders; 
they had a love for nature, and for the personification of abstract 
qualities. The address is illuminating and a fine piece of prose. 


THE PILGRIM is a review of Christian Politics ard Religion. 
It opens with a paper by Mr. A. W. Pollard on ‘ The Spiritual 
Basis of Civilisation’ and its principal contributors are Lord 
Eustace Percy, Major-Gen. Maurice, Dean Inge, Mr. T. L. 
Stocks, and Rev. C. E. Hudson. These names sufficiently indi- 
cate the character of the review, which merits the attention of 
thoughtful Churchmen. 


THE LONDON MERCURY has, as usual, some good verse. 
‘Two Essays’ by Mr. Max Beerbohm are of his very best, and 
Miss Ethel Smyth’s ‘ Adventure in a Train’ was one of those 
experiences which only happen to favoured mortals capable of 
appreciating them. Mr. Bennett’s ‘Notes from a Diary’ are 
more interesting than those of last month. Mr. Burrows writes 
on ‘ The Epical Environment ’ in an attempt to get a stage nearer 
the answer to ‘What is an Epic?’ Mr. Clutton-Brock defends 
the practice of reading all Wordsworth, because you sometimes 
come across something good; and Mr. Charles Vince is inter- 
esting on ‘Art and Time ’—a title which might mislead the 
reader into skipping him. The Bibliographical Notes seem a 
clear five pages wasted at the present price of paper and printing. 
Hermann Bahr’s ‘Letter from Germany’ is good, and Mr. 
Newdigate’s notes on ‘ Type-design’ are readable and _trust- 
worthy. This number concludes the first year of the existence of 
the review, and the standard of the recent issues gives every 
promise ofa favourable future. 

THE NEW WORLD is mainly given up to International poli- 
tics, but Mr. E. S. Roscoe writes agreeably on ‘ The Passing of 
Devonshire House,’ and Mr. H. W. Clark on ‘ The Diffidence of 
the Modern Novelist,’ which hardly seems the right way of saying 
that he will take no risks ; diffidence is the last quality we should 
assign to Miss A.B.C. or Mr. D.E.F.—not to be invidious in 
selection. Mr. R. Folliot discusses the popular art of Czecho- 


- Slovakia, and has a very good survey of costumes, embroidery, 


etc., quite the most improving we have seen, and Mr. Lebesgue 
on ‘The New Hellenism.’ 
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SPORT 


The King will race his cutter Britannia next summer, 
and the famous yacht will appear in her new rig and 
with a greatly increased sail area. Already plans have 
been prepared for this by one of our leading yacht de- 
signers. The mast will be considerably longer (over 
ten feet) and the canvas generally will be both narrower 
and higher. Knowing as we do the yacht’s great speed 
in hard weather under her hitherto reduced rig, there 
is every reason to expect something exceptionally good 
from the old boat. Britannia will be twenty-eight years 
old next April, and if she can beat her young rivals, 
great credit will be due to her Royal owner, who has 
kept her in such good condition, and now desires to put 
her on an equal footing with her more modern competi- 
tors. 


The American challenge referred to last week has 
been accepted by a group of British yacht clubs, the 
six-metre International class being selected by them 
as the most desirable (1) because it has not yet been 
built to in this country, and (2) because it is compara- 
tively inexpensive, so that at least three boats will be 
built on either side. It was hoped that a larger yacht 
would be selected (the eight-metre class, for instance), 
but yachtsmen on this side are not among the new 
rich, and they are not desirous that money should play 
a prominent part in the proceedings. Eight-metre 
boats cost £2,000 apiece these days, and many of the 
keenest racers of small craft would find the initial cost 
irksome or even prohibitive. It is perhaps well, there- 
fore, that a more economical type should be chosen. A 
meeting has been called to decide upon details, and it 
will be held at the Royal Thames Yacht Club, 
Piccadilly. 


It is calculated that the abandonment of the race for 
the Cambridgeshire, which must, perhaps, be regarded 
as the chief handicap of the season, saved the ring 
from the necessity of producing much over a million 
sterling in the matter of double event bets. This is 
quite probably the case, though it is difficult to see 
upon what an estimate can be founded; but bookmakers 
are far more numerous than is generally supposed. A 
large number of them are found raising their voices— 
though the better class of the tribe conduct their busi- 
ness without doing so—in the enclosures at race-meet- 
ings, and on occasion beyond those resorts. But the 
great majority do not ‘‘go racing.’’ They carry on in 
their offices by letter, telephone, telegram, or less fre- 
quently, personal interview, and most of them pay when 
they lose, though there are others who have not the re- 
motest intention of doing anything of the kind, unless it 
be an occasional disbursement in the nature of ground 
bait. The difficulty of adequate dealing with the rogues 
is that ‘‘warning off’’ has no terrors for them, as they 
do not visit the courses from which they may be warned. 


* It behoves the backer of horses to take heed with whom 


he is dealing, and he does well if he starts with a dis- 
belief in recommendatory advertisements. 


In the opinion of the Official Handicapper, Sir Henry 
Bird’s Monarch, a son of Tracery, and Mr. Whineray’s 
Leighton, begotten by Roi Hérode, are the best two- 
year-olds in the country, with nothing to choose be- 
tween them. The odd thing about this is that, whilst 
enthusiasts pass their lives in striving to get hold of 
really good horses, both these gentlemen are new- 
comers to the sport; indeed, the latter never owned a 
horse before last spring, when he gave 6,000 guineas 
for his colt, the property of his trainer, who had bought 
it for a third of the money. The seller might well have 
been satisfied with a 200 per cent. profit, and, as 


‘Leighton is certainly worth twice, and probably thrice, 


what his present possessor paid, he, too, can have little 
reason to complain. Prominence in the Free Handicap 
for Two-Year-Olds, which gave the Official Handi- 
capper’s opinion of the relative capacity of the best colts 
and fillies this season, may, of course, be borne out, or 
contradicted, when they are three-year-olds. Horses 
come on and go off. A few years ago Fifinella was put 
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at the head, and she won the Derby and the Oaks; the 
following year Knutsford, belonging to the same owner, 
Sir Edward Hulton, came first, and afterwards he could 
not even run into the first three. In 1914 His Majesty 
was believed to own a prospective Derby winner in Friar 
Marcus, top-weight in the Free Handicap, and if the 
Derby had been run over a distance of six furlongs in- 
stead of twelve, victory might have been achieved. But 
Friar Marcus could not stay. 


An interesting point arises out of the desire expressed 
by Mr. W. T. Tilden, the world’s lawn tennis cham- 
pion, that he may be allowed to play through the suc- 
cessive stages of next year’s championship meeting, 
rather than reserve his appearance, as is usual, until 
the Challenge Round. His view that Mr. Patterson 
was last year ‘‘ off colour,’’ owing to his not taking 
part in the earlier matches of the Tournament, is pro- 
bably correct; but the fact remains that the cup which 
is played for is a challenge cup, and, as such, once 
won, it remains the property of the winner until he is 
challenged and beaten by another player. What would 
happen if, playing through the tournament like any 
other competitor, the holder of the cup should be de- 
feated? Not having been challenged according to the 
rules laid down, would he still be champion, until some 
one challenged and beat him? Presumably he would; 
which goes to prove that Mr. Tilden’s wish is not 
practicable. 


It is too early yet to form any conclusions about form 
in Rugby football. Oxford and Cambridge, who gener- 
ally supply several players for the Internationals, have 
not settled down to anything like their proper form, and 
some young players with reputations have not yet ap- 
peared. At present, Oxford look like the better team. 
Hamnett, who after some doubt, played for England 
last year, is now busy as a Welsh three-quarter, and 
England certainly requires reinforcement in that line. 


‘* Hermes, the gladiator, is a fount of wealth to the 
seat-letters.’’ ‘‘ How long shall I continue by a whole 
day’s work to earn a hundred worthless farthings, 
while Scorpus, as a winner, in a single hour, bears off 
fifteen bags of gleaming gold?’’ So wrote the poet 
Martial in the first century B.C., and so might we write 
in the year of grace 1920, when we read of a profes- 
sional pugilist retiring at an early age with something 
like £150,000. Martial lived in a degenerate Rome; 
so it might be well to take the moral to heart. None 
will deny the ill-effect of huge purses offered to prize- 
fighters. Georges Carpentier is doubtless an able 
pugilist, but we doubt if he has met any man of real 
ability. Beckett is quite unworthy of high rating, and 
Dempsey, who sets so high a figure on his ring ser- 
vices, is comparatively an unknown quantity to-day. 
In any case, the price paid by a gullible public to 
second-rate fighters is absurd; for they are swindled by 
boxer and box office alike. Sport has no real meaning 
for such a public, quite unconscious as they are that the 
position created by their misplaced enthusiasm has 
opened the flood-gates of corruption and chicanery. 


Every Employer of Labour 


is invited to send for particulars of a unique system of 

** Group Life’’ :nsurance, providing substantial benefits 

for Employees and dependents, and which shou'd 

materially assist in the estsblishment of closer relationship 
between Capital and Labour. 


Please ask for ‘Group Life’ Insurance Prospectus 


DOMINIONS 


Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C. 3. 
ASSETS EXCEED £1 9,000,000. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Essays AND 
Autobiography of Margot Asquith, The. Thornton Butterworth. 
25s. net. 
Charm of Kashmir, The. By V. C. Scott O’Connor. 
84s. net. 
Collected Prose of James Elroy Flecker. Bell: 7s. 6d. net. 
French Civilisation. By A. L. Guerard. Fisher*Unwin : 21s. net. 
If | May. By A. A. Milne. Methuen: 6s. net. 
In a Green Shade. By Maurice Hewlett. Bell: 6s. net. 
Personal Aspects of Jane Austen. By Mary Austen-Leigh. 
Murray: gs. net. ; 
Private Letters of Sir Robert Peel, The. Edited by George Peel. 
Murray: 18s. net. 
Uses of Diversity, The. By G. K. Chesterton. 


Longman : 


Methuen : 6s. net. 


Windfalls. By ‘ Alpha of the Plough.’ (Illus. Ed.). Dent: 
6s. net. 
History. 
A Short History of the British Commonwealth. By Ramsay 
Muir. G. Phillips. 17s. 6d. net. 
PsycHOLoey. 
Instinct and the Unconscious. By W. H. R. Rivers. Cambridge 


University Press. 16s. net. 
Mind and Work. By C. S. Myers. University of London Press : 
6s. net. 


ArT. 


History and Methods of Ancient and Modern Painting, The. By 
J. Ward. Chapman & Hall: 15s. net. 


Modern Movements in Painting. By Charles Marriott. Chap- 
man & Hall: 21s. net. 

What Pictures to see in Europe. By Lorinda Bryant. Lane: 
7s. 6d. net. 

What Sculpture to see in Europe. By Lorinda Bryant. Lane: 


7s. 6d. net. 


Po.itics. 
Defence of Liberty, A. By Oliver Brett. 


net. 
Passion of Labour, The. By Robert Lynd-Bell: 6s. net. 


When Labour Rules. By J. H. Thomas, M.P. Collins: 1os. net. 


Fisher Unwin: 12s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


Bible and Modern Thought, The. By Rev. J. R. Cohu. 
16s. net. 

Church and Her Problems, The. By Watts Ditchfield. Robert 
Scott: 2s. net. 

Meaning of Christianity, The. By M. J. Lagrange. Longman: 
7s. 6d. net. 


Murray : 


Poetry. 
Child’s Day, A. By Walter De la Mare. 
Daniel Jazz, The. By Vachel Lindsay. Bell: 4s. 6d. net. 
Oxford Poetry, 1919-1920. B. H. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. net. 
Poems. By Edward Davison. Bell: 3s. 6d. net. 
Poems by a Little Girl. Hilda Conkling. Harrap: 4s. 6d. net. 


Sport AND Natura History. 
Art of Lawn Tennis, The. By W. T. Tilden. Methuen: 6s. net. 


Book of Good Hunting, The. By H. Newbolt. Longman: 
7s. 6d. net. 
Chess Openings Illustrated. By J. du Mont. Bell: 3s. net. 


Habits and Characters of British Wild Animals, The. By H. 
Mortimer Batten. Chambers: 21s. net. 

Life of a Fox, The. By T. Smith. Arnold: 21s. net. 

Off the Beaten Track. By F. St. Mars. Chambers: 6s. net. 

Wild Unmasked, The. By F. St. Mars. Chambers: 6s. net. 


Fork-Lore. 
Bengal Fairy Tales. By F. B. Bradley Birt. Lane: 15s. net. 
Polish Fairy Tales. By Maud A. Biggs. Lane: 16s. net. 


Book oF REFERENCE. 


A New Calendar of Great Men. Edited by Frederic Harrison, 
S. H. Swining and F. S. Marvin. Macmillan : 30s. net. 


Socrotocy. 

Nails. A book about women for men. By G. Lane and Fanny 

Macnamara. Duckworth: 5s. net. 
FICTION. 

Crimson Tide, The. By Robert W. Chambers. Appleton : 
8s. 6d. net. 

Eye of Zeitoon, The. By Talbot Mundy. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


Irishman, The. By Oliver Blyth. Nash: 7s. 6d. net. 


+", We have also received a number of books specially designed 
for the entertainment of young folks during the coming Christ- 
mas season. 
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BOUKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Beardsley Early and 
Later Works, 2 vols., £2 10s. Od.; Napier’s Peninsular War, 
6 vols., calf, 1832, £4 10s.; The Satirist, coloured plates, 1] 
vols., £9 9s. (1808); Beesley’s History, Banbury, 1841, 35s,; 
Bell’s Shakespeare, 1785, illustrated, 12 vols., calf, 35s. ; Hoppé’s 
Studies from the Russian Ballet, 15 beautiful Studies, 6s., pub. 
21s. ; Rabelais’ Works, 5 vols., 1901, 21s. ; Thornton’s American. 
isms; An American Glossary, 2 vols., 7s. 6d., pub. 30s. 1912; 
Henry’s Finger Prints, 2s. 6d.; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., 
Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s.; Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine 
set, £10 10s.; 19 Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 
150 done, 35s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 11s. ; Salome, illus. 
by Beardsley, 1ls.; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large 
paper copy, 1905, £2 2s.—Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send me a list of books you will exchange 
for others. Epwarp Baker’s Great BooksnHop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of che principal available houses, and supply 
lists free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


The ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new a. 
DISCOVERY OF THE RESPIRATORY USE 

of the cranial sinuses. It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and key 

to Health, open air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. 

Breathing becomes copious, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 

WITHOUT NEED FOR OPERATION. 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 PARK STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


ti EDUCATIONAL. 


oe UTLINES OF SPEECHES FOR SOCIAL AND POLI- 

6) TICAL OCCASIONS,” by CHARLES SEYMOUR, 21s. 

(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.). For synopsis of contents of 

this book or for a syllabus of PRIVATE LESSONS in Elocu- 

tion, Voice Production, Extempore Speaking, Lecturing, Reciting, 
write to Mr. Charles Seymour, 446 Strand (West), London. 


UITION AT BROADSTAIRS.—Mr. A. H. DAVIS, M.A., 

formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, can 

receive three RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University 
Entrance and other Examinations. Individual attention.— 
Address, Sc. Clair, Broadstairs, Kent. 


AMBRIDGE GRADUATE takes few BOYS at his home 

at seaside (West). Term or holidays. Individual care and 

tuition. Full particulars and references, Box 55, c/o 
Saturpay Review, 9, King Street, W.C.2. 


T MENSTONE HOUSE, NEWBURY, Miss D. Ventham, 
M.A.. Lond. (late of St. Mary’s Hall, Cheltenham) receives 

Girls for good modern education and home life. Individual 
Excellent situation, beautiful grounds. 


EST RUNTON HOUSE, WEST RUNTON (Near 
CROMER), NORFOLK. 
The above will be opened in January next as a PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Prospectus and full particulars 
from J. G. WHITFIELD, M.A. (Oxon.), Head-Master. 


MUSIC. 
STEINWAY HALL, WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 


YBIL ATTWELL. 
DRAMATIC RECITAL, 


Assisted by NANCY PHILLIPS (Solo Violin). 
At the Piano—HINDA PHILLIPS. 
Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. gd., and 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL, THURSDAY NEXT, at 3.15. 
OROTHY HUGH. 
VOCAL RECITAL. 
Assisted by CEDRIC SHARPE (Solo ’Cello). 
At the Piano—FREDK. B. KIDDLE. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


STEINWAY HALL, THURSDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
THEL ANGLESS. 
RECITAL of SONGS 

of HER OWN COMPOSITION. 

Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. gd., and 3s. 

IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 

QUEEN’S HALL. 

Sole Lessees : Chappell & Co. (Ltd.). 


ONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
MONDAY NEXT at 8. 
Conductor: ALBERT COATES. 
Solo Pianoforte: ALFRED CORTOT. 
Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. od., 3s. (all 2s. 4d. sold). 


care. 


Mayfair 4156. 


Mayfair 4156. 


L. G. SHARPE, 61, REGENT STREET, W.1. 
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The 


Saturday Review 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


Ghe annual iterary Supplement of 
“Ghe Saturday Rebiew” will, this 
pear, be included in the issue of 
Movember 6th, We are this season 


including an interesting illustrated and 


authoritatibe monograph entitled 


“Che Gothenberg Legend.” 


$n addition, the supplement contain 
a large number of expert rebietus of the 
latest books on all subjects and a 
resume of the Autumn and Christmas 
publishing season. 


Burden of 
DEATH DUTIES 


can be relieved in the 
most advantageous way 
by means of Life Assur- 
ance according to the 
plan of the Scottish 
Widows Fund. 

Write for booklet ‘‘ Big 
Burdens and How to 
Bear them,”’ which gives 


full particulars. J 


Scottish Wid 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL 
LIFE OFFICE. 
Funds: 22 MILLIONS. Claims Paid : 5@ MILLIONS. 
Write for the Society's Booklet. 
Head Office : 9, 8t. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 
Lonpon OFrFices: 
28, Cornhill, E.C. 8,417, Waterloo a 


AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on ‘your house if you die, 

and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 


you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—NOVEMBER, 1920. 
Novissima Verba. XI. By Frederic Harrison, D.C.1. 
Why the Tsar was Murdered. By John Pollock. 
In Red Ekaterinburg. By Captain Francis McCullagh. 
President or Premier? By J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 
Irish Administration, By An Administrator. 
The Growth of the Speakership. By J. G. Swift MacNeill, K.C. 
The Burial of German Socialism. By Robert Crozier Long. 
The Mystery of ‘‘ Macbeth.’”’ A Solution. By W. J. Lawrence. 
Our Wasteful Use of Coal and a Remedy. By W. O. Horsnaill. 
Herzen, The Founder of Russian Liberalism. 
By Dr. C. Hagberg Wright. 
A Plea for the Further Study of Naval History. 
By Professor J. Holland Rose. 
A German Expert Narrative of the Battle of Jutland. 
By V. W. Germains. 
India and Empire Defence. 
By Major-General Sir George Aston, K.C.B. 
Palestine. By Mrs. Rosita Forbes. 
Voices of the Night. By Miss Frances Pitt. 
Russian Novelists of the Nineteenth Century. By J. A. T. Lloyd. 
The Case for State Purchase and Control of the Liquor Traffic. 
By Miss Beatrice Picton-Turbervill. 
The Death of Pan. By Geoffrey Dearmer. 
Correspondence. Spain’s Position in Morocco. 
LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, Limrrtep. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 
Post FREE: 


At Home and Abroad 
One Year : £1 .10 4 


Half Year : 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
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Guide 


Ypres Salient 
now 3/6 READY 


Ypres Salient,” written through- 
out by ex-service men from 
actual experience, provides a 
thorough and accurate Guide to, 
and an artistic Souvenir of, the 
Battlefields and Cemeteries of 
the Ypres Salient. It is intended 
primarily for those whose visit 
to Flanders will be in the nature 
of a Pilgrimage. 


q ‘*The Pilgrim’s Guide to the 


Detailed information concerning 

q Travelling Facilities, Car con- 
veyance, Hotels, Tours, etc., 
etc. A complete guide to each 
individual cemetery. 


tionally clear and devoid of 
unnecessary detail. Plans of 
Ypres and Poperinghe. Eight 
illustrations in line. 


Contributions by LAURENCE 
BINYON, BOYD CABLE, 
‘*SAPPER,” and many others. 


g Large two-colour map, excep- 


HANDSOMELY PRODUCED 

ACCURATELY WRITTEN 

SOUVENIR AND GUIDE 
IN ONE 


Indispensable for all intending 
Pilgrims to the Salient, and for all 
who have memories of Ypres. 


Issued by ‘‘ Talbot House” 


Copies can be obtained from + * 4 # # 4, 


The PUBLISHER, 9 KING ST. 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2 
Price 3/6, or post free 3/10, Prospectus gratis. 
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THE CITY 


The Stock Exchange has been setting an example in 
what may be described as obstinate optimism that 
might well be emulated in other walks of life. Despite 
the strike itself and the protracted nature of the nego- 
tiations between the Government and labour interests, 
the ‘‘ House ’’ is cherishing no misgivings as to the 
outcome. Consequently not only do prices maintain 
a consistently firm front, but their tendency is upward. 
It cannot be said there is much public buying, but 
nevertheless the investment support coming to the 
markets is far from being of negligible quantity. The 
main motive force is the firm belief that, when the pre- 
sent labour clouds are dispelled and confidence restored, 
purse-strings will be loosened with a view to turning 
idle funds to profitable account. Accordingly dealers 
are steadily raising quotations from the more or less 
rubbish basis to which they were reduced by the first 
scare of the strike, and an incentive to this course is 
provided by the evidence that the more astute among 
investors are already—and increasingly—availing 
themselves of the exceptional opportunities offered. 


Quite one of the most encouraging items has been the 
firmness of Home securities. The Home Railway 
market has in particular brought itself before the public 
eye in this r@pect, but this has mainly been due to the 
marking-up of prices by dealers rather than to actual 
buying. It is worth while in passing to note the 
strength of Underground Electric things, and particu- 
larly of the Six per cent. Income Bonds, the merits of 
which as an investment have previously been mentioned 
in these columns. In this case the investor has un- 
doubtedly been at work, and he should have little 
reason to regret his choice. 


The best feature in the Home markets, however, 
has been the quiet investment demand for industrial 
securities of the highest class. Many of these had 
fallen to levels that were far from being justified even 
by the prospect of a protracted coal strike; with buyers 
entirely lacking and the possibility of a public scare, 
dealers can hardly be blamed for having erred on the 
side of caution. Confidence is, however, now gradu- 
ally returning, and, aided by bargain-hunters, prices are 
bracing up. They have yet a long way to go, before 
they reach—generally speaking—a level in accord with 
intrinsic merits, and investors who confine their atten- 
tion to the securities of soundly managed undertakings 
engaged in the production of necessaries, as distinct 
from luxuries, will have ultimate cause for congratula- 
tion. 


While business in Home Industrials progresses by 
cautious stages, and that in gilt-edged securities is 
more or less at a standstill, dealings in Foreign stocks 
and the shares of British companies operating over- 
seas expand appreciably. Oil shares in particular are 
being seen to advantage, and while the long-predicted 
autumnal gamble in these has not taken place, the 
prices of the first-class shares steadily appreciate, which 
is a far, far better thing. Mexican Eagles continue 
the lode-star here, and with good reason. The latest 
development cable from the company states that the 
first well on the new Zacamixtle property has now been 
‘‘ brought in.’’ This well has an estimated daily 
capacity of 75,000 barrels and, as in the case of the 
Naranjos wells, has been successfully closed. The 
closing of these wells, of course, simply reflects the 
fact that the company’s handling facilities are inade- 
quate’ for its vast production, in which connection a 
further issue of shares for financing extensions is only 
a matter of time. 


In the Foreign Railway market an outstanding item 
of interest has been the revival of activity in Argentine 
stocks. These have registered a general advance, thus 
justifying the view expressed here a week ago. In 
view of the fact that at the moment certain of the 
weekly traffic figures show a falling off, doubts are being 
expressed in some quarters as to whether the recently 
improved scale of dividends can be maintained; but one 
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should also bear in mind got only the sound financial 
position of the leading companies, but also their 
tremendous scope for expansion. Further, with but a 
third of the current financial year expired it is at least 
premature to draw concrete conclusions. One out- 
standing fact at the moment is that the buying of these 
stocks is of a particularly influential character. The 
demand for Mexican Railway securities on the other 
hand has quieted down, doubtless pending further 
official steps in the direction of reform. It is to be 
noticed, however, that a consistently firm undertone is 
maintained here, which augurs well for the future of the 
market. 


Now that the success of the big 6 per cent. French 
Government loan seems assured, the Foreign bond 
market is being seen to better advantage. This market, 
however, is so largely influenced by fluctuating ex- 
change conditions that it is essentially one for the 
specialist. The recent demand for Japanese bonds, 
for instance, has centred in a great measure on those 
with coupons payable in the United States. This has 
now fallen off on the belief, doubtless well founded, 
that the decline in sterling as expressed in dollars has 
spent its force, and that, while a pronounced recovery 
may not be imminent, it cannot, owing to improving 
economic conditions, be much longer delayed. Of 
course, there are numerous bargains yet to be found in 
the Foreign bond market, where there is—taking a 
long view—quite a plethora of noteworthy anomalies; 
but those merely in search of a quick ‘‘ turn ’’ should 
proceed with extreme caution. 


Shareholders in rubber producing companies will 
have noted with considerable satisfaction the announce- 
ment just made by the Rubber Growers’ Association. 
This is to the effect that, the requisite measure of sup- 
port having been obtained for their 25 per cent. out- 
put restriction proposal, the scheme will come into 
operation on the first of next month. Its immediate 
effect upon the market in the commodity is not likely 
to be pronounced, owing to the abnormal stocks at 
present held; but with the gradual settling down of the 
Central Empires and the consequent growth in the de- 
mand for raw material, the general tendency will at 
least be in the right direction. The point should be 
borne in mind, too, that in many instances estates will 
benefit by the temporarily reduced scale of tapping, 
and be the better able to cope with the ultimate world 
shortage of rubber which, statisticians and others as- 
sure us, is ahead. In the meantime, even with the com- 
modity at its.present price, well managed estates can 
yet earn very satisfactory profits, and while a fairly 
general scaling-down of dividends for the current year 
seems highly probable, this is largely discounted in the 
majority of the market quotations. 


The reports of rubber undertakings for the past year 
continue to afford but little ground for complaint. 
Among the latest to make its appearance is that of the 
Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java, and an excellent 
showing is disclosed. As compared with £89,300 in 
1918, the net profits have advanced to no less a sum 
than £215,300, and in addition to a dividend of 17} 
per cent., against 8 per cent., shareholders will receive 
one bonus share in respect of every two held. This is 
equivalent at the current market value to a further 22s. 
a share, and should amply compensate them in advance 
for any lean years that may be ahead. Even for a com- 
pany of such dimensions the results achieved are re- 
markable. The rubber crop increased from 1,389,000 
to 2,105,000 Ibs., and the tea crop figured at 2,322,000 
Ibs. against 1,862,000, the respective prices realised 
at 1s. 8d. net. and 8.37d. comparing with 1s. 14d. and 
5-89d. per lb. It is of interest to note, too, that the 
f.o.b. cost of the rubber shows a slight reduction at 
104d. per lb. A satisfactory feature is the writing off 
of £64,800 underwriting commission which has ap- 
peared in previous accounts. 


The Stock Exchange dearly loves a joke. Conse- 
quently it enjoyed to the full the enquiry of the Labour 
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Member for Wigan on Monday, as to what steps the 
Board of Trade would take to ‘‘ protect the com- 
munity,’’ seeing that owing to the decline in the price 
of rubber it was proposed to curtail output. At the 
same time the incident provides food for serious re- 
flection. Mr. Parkinson may perhaps be excused for 
not having troubled to find out how the pre-war price 
of rubber compares with that of to-day, but the ignor- 
ance otherwise shown of economic laws is indeed re- 
grettable in one of the ‘‘ chosen representatives of the 
people.’’ It seems almost a pity he did not go on to 
disclose what he would suggest as a remedy. Obvi- 
ously no useful purpose can be served by producing 
more of a perishable commodity than is requisite to the 
world’s requirements, and it is equally obvious that no 
commercial undertaking could reasonably be called 
upon to produce at a loss. In view of the wide-spread 
nature of rubber cultivation, nationalisation is out of 
the question, but perhaps Mr. Parkinson indulges in 
dreams of internationalisation. Here then is a job of 
work for the League of Nations. 


With the approach of a further batch of dividend 
declarations, the Kaffir Circus is beginning to get into 
its stride. Public business remains at a low ebb, but 
some very substantial distributions will be announced 
very shortly now, and it is held that these will do much 
to reawaken interest in Kaffirs generally. Accordingly 
dealers are absorbing more readily than for some time 
past such offerings as come to market, and incident- 
ally are gradually putting prices better. The upward 
movement should be decidedly more pronounced in the 
near future. An interesting development in connection 
with this market is the announcement that on the pro- 
perty of the New State Areas a reef has been struck at 
a depth of 3,676 feet, giving an average assay value of 
no less than 89.8 dwts. over a width of 18.9 inches. 
This, of course, is an altogether exceptional yield for 
a Rand proposition, and the opening-up of the reef will 
be awaited with very considerable interest. The 
Geduld Proprietary Mines also report encouraging 
developments. In this case at just under 4,000 feet a 
40 inch reef is giving 25 dwts. Such incidents sug- 
gest that the Rand has yet considerable possibilities 
in the way of surprises. 


Among miscellaneous mines the latest cabled news 
from the Esperanza has brought the company’s shares 
back sharply, but the indefinite nature of the latest de- 
velopments leaves ample ground for conjecture, so that 
speculative interest in them is likely to continue for a 
time. Burma Corporations have received a measure 
of attention following a somewhat protracted period 
of neglect. Another feature has been the strength of 
National Mining Corporations, to the speculative at- 
tractions of which we drew attention a few weeks ago, 
when they could be picked up at under 1s. They are 
now over 4s. Activity in Russo-Asiatics is associated 
with certain of the company’s recently acquired inter- 
ests. It is hoped that some official information on the 
subject may shortly be forthcoming. 


It is refreshing to learn from messages which have 
passed between the Premier of Queensland and the 
Agent-General that reports of the former’s recent speech 
at Mackay were ‘‘ garbled.’’ Investors in Queensland 
securities, it is stated, may rest assured that the 
Government will honourably meet its obligations, and 
one is inclined to endorse the remark of the Agent-Gen- 
eral that ‘‘ it is unthinkable it would be otherwise ’’— 
it wouldn’t pay. At the same time the Premier has 
only himself to blame for the distrust—to use no 
stronger term—that has arisen, and we hope it may be 
a lesson to him and his kind. We note the Queensland 
Government ‘‘ intends ’’ to raise a loan of £2,000,000 
locally before the end of the year for expenditure on 
public works, and that Mr. Theodore has every con- 
fidence the amount required will be fully subscribed. 
There the matter must be left for the present, but in 
view of his recent utterances, whether ‘‘ garbled ’’ or 
otherwise, it will be interesting to see whether this re- 
sult will be achieved by blandishment or dragooning. 
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BUENOS AYRES WESTERN 
3 RAILWAY 


THe Tuirty-First OrpINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Buenos 
Ayres Western Railway, Ltd., was held on the 26th inst. at 


House, Finsbury Circus, Sir Henry Bell, Bart., S. PHILLIPS, 


He said the accounts were the best in the history of the 


company, but he feared to some extent the comparison they : 
would make with succeeding years. Already during the current : 113, New Bond Street, 
year traffics showed a very large reduction. This was due to the 
fact that they carried during the year under review a large London W. lL 


portion of the 1919 wheat crop and all the 1920 crop, so now, 
until the next crop was ready for transit, they had little grain 
left to carry except the maize of this year’s crop. Not only had 
there been a good demand for all the grain Argentina could pro- 

duce, but prices had been very high. It would be noticed that OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
working expenses had increased by £854,910, and that arose 


mainly from two causes—higher wages and dearer fuel. Wages OLD FOREIGN SILVER 

had to be advanced because the cost of living in Argentina had 

advanced as it had in every other country, and they had*secured 

increased tariffs to cover the higher nae, They had hoped and of ae Country. 

expected that with the end of the war coal would become at least 

cheaper, if it did not return to its pre-war rate, but instead coal 

had Soman scarcer and dearer. FINE OLD MINIATURES 
In consequence they had had to draw a very large portion of 

their requirements from the United States, and naturally the and 

United States were extracting the last cent they could get from 

all buyers. Under the circumstances they had Saleed around for SNUFF BOXES. 

other fuel. A company which had oil wells on a property adjoin- 

ing the Government oilfields at Comodoro Rivadavia had been 

approached, and a well-known oil engineer had visited the pro- SECOND-HAND PEARLS 

perty and given a favourable report. An Argentine company, 

consisting of the Buenos Ayres, Great Southern, the and 

Buenos Ayres and Pacific and their own company, had : 

been formed to lease and work that property, and_ if JEWELS. 


they were successful in getting the quantity of oil they were told 
they might reasonably expect they had solved the fuel question. 
They had only one strike during the year, and that was when P P : 

the boiler makers saw the damage done to their locomotive Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 
boilers by wood fuel, with which the company had experimented, > 

and thought that the company’s extremity was their opportunity, 
but after being out eight weeks they returned to work on the Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
old terms. The company’s relations with the authorities were . 

most cordial, and a cablegram had just been received from Telegraph: BUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 
Buenos Ayres which was entirely favourable. It stated that 
“recent rains have entirely altered for better prospects as re- 
gards 1921 crops..... Generally the outlook for 1921 is very 
satisfactory.” 


It is not enough that the Saturday Review should be 
read in the Clubs and Libraries. Everybody should 
make a point of supporting the sane principles for 
which the paper stands—and always has stood since 
its establishment in 1855—by buying a copy personally 
each week. 


This can be done with the maximum of convenience 
for both reader and publisher by placing a regular 
order with any Newsagent or direct with the publish- 
ing office, and having a copy sent post free every week. 


The rates of subscription to the Saturday Review are 
as follows :— 


Post free for one year, £1 10s. 4d. Half year, 15s. 2d. 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
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